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LUCILLE  BELMONT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  far  too  unwell  to  move  for  the  next 
two  days,  but  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I 
arrived  in  town.  My  father  received  me 
with  more  than  his  usual  kindness;  his  in- 
quiries respecting  my  plans  and  movements 
were,  however,  of  a  very  general  character, 
and  without,  in  a  marked  manner,  avoiding 
the  subject,  he  asked  very  few  questions 
respecting  Henley  or  its  occujiants.  I 
was  thankful  for  his  consideration,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  and 
could  not  doubt  but  that  Vavasour  had  com- 
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municated  to  liim  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  my  departure. 

He  evidently  endeavoured  to  enliven  me 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  arouse  whatever 
latent  ambition  there  might  still  be  lurking 
in  me  after  this  long  period  of  mental  dissi- 
pation; he  talked  a  great  deal  about  my 
prospects  at  Florence,  his  confidence  in  my 
exertions,  and  mixed  up  these  graver  sub- 
jects with  the  lighter  and  more  amusing 
topics  of  the  day;  it  was  more  like  a  friend 
conversing  with  one  of  his  own  age  and 
sympathies,  than  a  father  giving  advice  to 
his  son;  and  this  was  the  footing  on  which  I 
had  been  so  anxious  to  place  my  relations 
with  him. 

But  alas !  now  all  my  heart  was  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  a  kindness  which  at  any  other  time 
I  should  have  accepted  and  responded  to 
with  the  warmest  affection,  I  could  at  first 
barely  acknowledge  with  sufficient  gratitude; 
but  kind  and  gentle  words  are  so  powerful 
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for  good,  a  generous  sympathy  is  so  effica- 
cious a  medicine,  that  gradually,  as  I  listened 
to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  to  the  flattering 
observations   which  he   told  me   had   been 

made  of  me  by  the  Duke  of  D and  some 

other  friends  who  had  seen  me  at  Clifford 
House.  Notwithstanding  my  regrets  and 
the  grief  which  was  gnawing  at  my  heart,  I 
could  not  prevent  some  interest  in  the  con- 
Tersation,  or  rather  in  my  father's  observa- 
tions, stealing  upon  my  mind;  so  true  and 
certain  is  it,  that  however  much  our  hearts 
may  be  what  the  world  calls  broken,  however 
shattered  may  be  our  prospects,  and  hopeless 
the  future,  still  while  the  principle  of  life 
remains  unquenched  within  us, 


(C 


The  world's  quick  pulse  beats  time  in  every  breast." 


And  this  consciousness  of  the  power  of  dis- 
tractions to  distract,  and  estrangements  to 
estrange  us  from  the  holiest,  the  deepest,  the 
most  poignant  miseries,  is  among  the  most 
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painful  of  the  many  painful  convictions 
which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  grow  older  in 
the  world.  Already  the  possibility  of  out- 
livin^ir  the  warmest  affections,  and  survivinof 
the  most  sacred  regrets,  was  dawning  upon 
my  mind;  for  when  my  father  spoke  of  am- 
bition, and  his  eye  kindled  at  the  recollection 
of  the  triumphs  of  by-gone  days;  I  felt  my 
heart  swell  within  me,  I  almost  longed  to 
share  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale. 
And  so  I  parted  from  him,  even  on  that  first 
night,  with  my  heart  softened  and  subdued. 

But  the  next  morning  brought  me  a  letter 
from  Vavasour,  and  the  sight  of  his  hand- 
writing renewed  all  my  bitterness ;  it  was 
full  of  warm  and  generous  expressions 
"Altliough,"  he  wrote,  "I  can  sympathize 
with  your  sufferings,  it  must  be  a  satisfaction 
to  feel  how  nobly  you  have  acted.  For,  my 
dear  Cecil,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
of  this,  that  the  first  and  greatest  virtue  in 
life  is  an  entire  unselfishness;  it  comprehends 
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all  others;  for  myself,  I  can  assure  you  that 
nothing  in  all  the  whole  circle  of  my  expe- 
rience has  given  me  deeper  pain  than  the 
events  connected  with  Lucille.  I  would 
that  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  even 
one  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced,  I  may  rather  say,  which  com- 
pelled, me  to  give  you  my  advice;  but  you 
may  believe  that  they  are  of  no  light  im- 
portance, when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  so 
harassed  on  account  of  this  guardianship, 
that  I  propose  to  leave  England  for  a  short 
time,  and  shall  probably  avail  myself  of  an 
offer  which  I  have  received  of  a  berth  in 
Lord  Betworth's  yacht,  who  sails  next  week 
for  Norway. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  meet  in  town,  if  I  pass 
through  it,  and  when  absent,  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  write  to  you.  The  difference 
of  our  ages  will  excuse  me  of  impertinence 
in  expressing  the  sincere  confidence  and 
anxiety   with    which    I    shall    follow    your 
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career;  it  is  not  idly  flattering  you  when 
I  say  that  you  have  everytliing  in  your 
favour.  Such  was  my  impression  when  first 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance. Permit  me  to  add,  that  this 
impression  has  now  been  converted  into  the 
deepest  conviction. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Graham,  I  am  now 
waiting  for  sailing  orders,  and  it  is  possible 
we  may  embark  at  Southampton,  where  the 
yacht  is  lying.     So  good  bye. 


(( 


a 


If  we  should  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile, 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  were  well  made." 


Ever  most  affectionately, 

"  L.  Vavasour. 


5> 


Not  one  word  of  Lucille;  but  I  could 
scarcely  have  expected  him  to  have  spoken 
of  her.  Besides,  what  was  to  be  said?  The 
die  was  cast;  I  had  thrown  mv  lot  into  the 
lap,  and  the  disposal  of  it  was  no  longer  iu 
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my  hands ;  and  yet  I  diould  have  liked  to 
have  known  what  remarks  she  had  made 
Avhen  she  found  I  had  gone ;  how  much 
regret  she  had  expressed  for  my  sudden 
and  unexpected  departure;  but  there  was 
not  even  the  least  allusion  to  her;  and 
Dudley,  who  wrote  to  me  by  the  same  post, 
made  no  mention  of  her  name. 

This  at  first  rather  surprised  me ;  but 
again  I  reflected  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
under  the  impression  that  Lucille  had  re- 
fused me,  and  assuredly,  therefore,  with  his 
usual  considerate  kindness,  he  would  neither 
excite  my  feelings  by  touching  on  such  a 
topic,  or  incur  the  chance  of  increasing  my 
passion,  by  recording  any  kind  remarks 
which  might  have  fallen  from  her;  so  my 
vanity,  as  vanity  ever  will  in  all  such  cases, 
came  to  my  aid,  and  I  ended  by  persuading 
myself  that  this  silence  was  a  proof  of  her 
attention,  rather  than  of  her  indifference. 
But   of    what  avail  was  this    to    me  now? 
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Ought  I  not  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
desired  that  she  should  immediately  forget 
me? 

During  the  whole  of  the  morning  I  wan- 
dered listlessly  about  the  streets.  I  could 
take  no  interest  in  anything,  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  Vavasour's  letter.  Sunshine  and 
rain  were  alike  to  me.  I  felt  oppressed 
by  the  noise,  the  clamour,  the  rattling  ex- 
citement of  the  great  city.  If  my  mind  was 
distracted  for  a  moment  from  its  sorrow,  it 
was  only  to  revert  with  tenfold  bitterness  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  hours  had  been 
passed  during  the  preceding  weeks. 

How  long,  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  how 
lonfi:  is  this  sufferinc^  to  continue?  Time 
may  bring  its  cure,  it  is  true,  but  time  still 
farther  separates  my  heart  from  the  asso- 
ciations to  which  it  now  clings.  The  gulf  as 
it  widens  becomes  more  difficult  to  overleap. 
If  I  am  remembered  to-day,  will  not  the 
impression  become  less  vivid  on  the  morrow; 
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and  so,  hour  by  hour,  like  the  point  in  the 
distance,  became  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it 
entirely  vanishes.  What  a  world  is  this  in 
which  we  live  to  grow  old,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  to  forget.  Yes,  Vavasour  was  so  far 
right;  better  even  this  agony  than  the  sense 
of  the  desolation  of  the  heart,  into  which 
it  will  some  day  be  converted,  when  the 
gossip  of  a  vast  metropolis  will  with  diffi- 
culty fill  as  many  pages  as  one  thought  does 
now. 

I  rose  from  the  grass  upon  which  I  had 
thrown  myself  in  Hyde  Park.  The  fresh 
breeze  blew  over  Kensington,  and  I  raised 
my  forehead  to  greet  it;  I  began  to  feel 
the  strength  which  arises  from  suffering, 
from  battling  with  the  affections,  from 
wrestling  with  circumstances.  I  remem- 
bered these  glorious,  soul-inspiring  lines : 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 
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Yes,  I  too  would  be  a  man :  I  would  gain 
confidence  in  the  future,  my  resolutions 
would  become  strengthened,  my  convictions 
confirmed;  I  would  be  great,  and  greatly 
struggle :  and  so,  resolving  and  pondering,  I 
trod  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  grey  dusk  of  evening  was  falling  upon 
turf  and  water;  there  were  still  some  horse- 
men loitering  by  the  lake,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling carriages,  but  all  were  wending  their 
ways  homewards.  They  had  homes  to  go 
to,  and  mayhap,  voices  of  love,  sweet-toned 
and  low,  to  greet  them  on  their  arrival,  and 
as  the  horsemen  pranced  by  me,  and  the  gay 
laugh  flashed  on  my  ears  and  bright  colours  on 
my  sight,  as  I  gazed  on  the  soft  voluptuous 
repose  of  the  listless  beauties  as  they  threw 
themselves  back  in  indolent  luxury  in  the 
corners  of  the  carriage;  I  thought  how  happy 
I  might  have  been  if  Lucille  were  mine,  if  I 
too  could  drive  with  one  I  loved,  and  ride  as 
I  had  ridden  by  her  side;  but  the  dream  was 
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past;  if  I  did  not  possess  love,  I  at  least 
possessed  youth,  that  glorious  truth,  so  great 
in  its  attributes,  so  vast  in  its  conceptions; 
yes,  I  possessed  youth.  Ambition  would 
come  to  my  aid;  I  Avould  not  be  the  willing 
victim  of  a  weary  mood;  and  again  I  raised 
my  head  proudly,  and  my  steps  became 
firmer. 

But  even  at  this  moment,  when  these 
thoughts  were  crowding  upon  me,  I  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  by  the  banks  of  the 
Serpentine,  a  fair,  sunny,  and  gentle  girl, 
just  in  the  bloom  of  womanhood,  was  walk- 
ing ;  she  was  of  that  age  when  all  hopes  and 
memories  blend  in  the  glance  and  animate 
the  smile;  she  had  as  her  companion  a  man 
young  as  myself,  and  more  actively  framed; 
she  rested  on  his  arm,  and  notwithstanding 
the  curious  observations  of  the  few  fashion- 
able passers  by,  she  appeared  to  forget  all 
things  in  him,  and  he  in  her;  at  moments 
they  stopped  to'  gaze  upon   the  water,  and 
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tlien  her  head  almost  reposed  upon  his 
shoulder:  there  was  hope,  love,  and  confi- 
dence in  every  gesture. 

"  These  two  made  unity  so  sweet; 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat, 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat." 

I  kept  some  little  way  from  them,  and 
watched  each  glance,  and  then  all  my  new 
confidence,  all  my  self-assurance  vanished; 
again  I  felt  weak  and  hopeless  as  a  child ; 
my  spring  resolutions  melted  like  snow, 
for  I  was  lonely,  and  there  was  none  to  com- 
fort; full  of  affection,  and  there  was  none  to 
cherish;  of  confidence,  and  there  was  none 
in  whom  I  could  confide. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  the  month  of  July,  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  the  dog  days,  was  still  sitting,  and 
I  soon  found  that  my  father  was  greatly 
harassed,  not  merely  in  consequence  of  his 
official  occupation,  but  by  the  differences 
which  had  occurred  in  the  cabinet.  That 
everlasting  subject  of  Ireland,  divided,  as  it 
ever  must  divide  every  Government.  There 
was  the  party  of  the  high  Ultra-Tories, 
among  whom  my  father's  opinions  were  per- 
haps extreme;  and  the  section,  for  it  was 
but  a  section  compared  to  the  former,  which 
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compreliended  all  those  ministers  who  were 
in  favour  of  liberal  opinions,  and  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Government  had  been  for  some  time 
in  a  very  tottering  condition,  nor  did  it  gain 
any  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  union 
of  the  Grenville  party.  It  was  in  vain  that 
places  were  found  for  the  whole  cousinhood, 
that  the  JNIarquis  of  Buckingham  was  created 
a  duke,  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  given  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  Mr.  W.  Wynn  made  Envoy  to 
Switzerland;  the  cabinet  quite  exemplified  the 
truth  of  the  house  divided  against  itself,  and 
it  adopted  the  worst  policy  of  all — the  policy 
quae  neque  amicus  parat  neque  inimica  tollit. 

They  took  an  Ultra-Tory  march,  with  little 
liberal  deviations  from  the  straight  line; 
they  rejected  JVIr.  Canning's  proposition  of 
permitting  Catholic  Peers  to  take  their 
seats,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  JNIarquis 
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of  Wellesley  to  Ireland,  and  superseded 
Saurin  the  Attorney-General,  by  Lis  great 
rival  Plunkett. 

JNIy  father  was  quite  of  what  was  called 
the  old-fashioned  Hessian  boots  school  of 
politics;  that  is,  he  never  would  remember 
that  there  was  a  constant  new  birth  to 
every  nation,  that  those  who  legislate  for 
posterity  should  keep  in  mind  that  they  will 
not  be  alive  to  bear  the  evil  consequences 
of  their  own  errors  of  judgment.  Men  like 
Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Sid  mouth,  and  Lord 
Westmoreland,  clung  to  old  prejudices  as  the 
aged  ivy  clings  to  ruined  walls;  but  far  above 
all  these  stood  my  father,  in  his  intense  love 
of  the  past,  and  hatred  of  innovation.  No 
one  had  more  deeply  lamented  than  he  did, 
the  occasional  lapses  of  the  Government  into 
a  more  liberal  policy.  The  holy  alliance, 
the    congresses   of  Troppau   and    Laybach; 
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these  were  the  objects  of  his  admiration  and 
veneration;  and  it  was  mainly  by  his  advice 
and  influence,  that  Lord  Londonderry  had 
been  induced  to  recognize  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  to  sanction 
treaties  which  had  only  one  object  in  view; 
to  increase  the  territories  and  influence  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  smaller  States  of  Europe. 

When  Mr.  Peel  succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth 
as  Home  Secretary,  my  father  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring  from  the  cabinet  and  public 
life,  and  was  only  prevented  doing  so  by  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  the  great  duke  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  both  of  whom  appre- 
hended the  entire  breaking  up  of  the  admi- 
nistration. But  on  my  return  to  town  I 
observed  a  great  change  in  his  manner,  and 
an  uneasy,  anxious  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance; he  was   up  late,  and  at  his  oflSce 
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early ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  that  observation  to  which  at 
the  time  I  had  attached  so  little  importance, 
that  the  pleasantest  moment  of  a  public 
man's  career,  is  that  in  which  he  leaves 
power. 

Town  was  thinning,  but  not  empty;  my 
father  expressed  himself  anxious  that  while 
in  London  I  should  mix  as  much  as  possible 
in  society;  and  although  I  resisted  at  first,  for 
I  felt  much  more  disposed  to  idle  away  my 
time  in  vain  regrets,  and  indulge  in  that 
melancholy  which  Rogers  tells  us  in  undy- 
ing language,  possesses  such  superior  charms 
to  mere  gaiety;  yet,  as  I  saw,  his  heart  was 
set  upon  my  making  acquaintances  and  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  world,  by 
mixing  in  it;  I  at  once  acceded  to  his 
wishes. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
political  salons  of  London  still  existed,  al- 
though in   diminished    splendour.     Many  a 

VOL.  II.  c 
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proud  patriot,  who  like  Andrew  ^larvel  would 
have  spurned  the  placeman's  gold,  and  could 
talk  for  hours  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
independence  of  his  principles,  has  sunk  on 
the  soft  luxurious  ottomans  at  the  svbarite 
suppers  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  yielded 
himself  ever  after  the  willing  vassal  of  the 
nobly  born  and  richly  endowed  lord  who 
presided  there.  Many  a  true  and  ardent 
spirit,  thrown  into  opposition,  not  so  much 
from  conviction,  as  from  the  love  of  action, 
has  felt  his  hostility  and  independence  ooze 
from  the  fingers  when  he  shook  the  warm, 
friendly,  cordial  hand  extended  to  him  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who,  with  that  charm 
of  voice  and  manner,  which  he  made  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  gave  confidence  to  the  diffi- 
dent, and  said  those  kind  words  which  are 
never  forgotten,  and  by  which  men's  careers 
are  made:  or  when  Lady  Castlereagh,  with 
a  courtesy  of  ex])res8ion  which  none  ever 
excelled,  and  which  has  only  been  equalled 
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in  our  day  by  Lady  Alverston,  whispered 
the  low  word  of  congratulation,  and  smiled 
her  gentle  praise.  Lady  Blessington,  in  her 
admirable  work  the  Victims  of  Society,  tells 
us,  "that  our  ministers  arrive  at  power  at 
too  advanced  an  age  to  become  leaders  of 
fashion."  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Al- 
verston form  the  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Perchance  the  chano-e  is  now  for  the 
better:  men  are  studied  less,  and  measures 
more;  in  our  own  material  age,  it  may  be 
right  and  justifiable  to  trample  on  and  de- 
spise all  those  little  vanities,  littlenesses, 
sympathies,  and  emotions,  which  occupy  so 
large  a  part  in  the  minds  of  men;  but  this 
was  not  the  policy  or  principle  of  1822. 
Even  at  collenfe  the  younu"  rising-  men  were 
marked,  and  endeavoured  to  be  won.  The 
proudest  salons,  the  richest  portals  were 
opened  to  the  first  men  of  their  year ;  talent 
needed  no  other  introduction,  genius  was 
the  talisman   which  made  slaves  of  all  so- 

c2 
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ciety;  the  greatest  ladies  thought  it  not  con- 
descension to  flatter  and  incline  their  ears 
favourably  to  those  aspirants  who  were  to 
swell  the  train  of  the  minister,  and  the 
votes  of  the  majority. 

In  those  days,  party  and  party  obligations 
were  still  respected;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  party;  there  were  party 
friendships.  Perhaps  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  first  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  latter,  than  Lord 
Londonderry.  It  was  very  rare  indeed  that 
he  failed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  thrown,  and  the 
friend  once  gained,  he  never  lost;  he  pos- 
sessed the  most  refined  and  delicate  sense  of 
honour;  and  if  susceptibility  on  points  in- 
volving considerations  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity, could  be  carried  to  an  excess,  this 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  him  as  a  fault. 
His  manner  was  frank,  unaffected,  and  cor- 
dial to  all  men,  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
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highest;  he  had  a  singularly  retentive  me- 
mory for  all  things  except  injuries  done  to 
him;  and  so  after  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  1807,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
anxious  to  keep  the  esteem  of  his  vrarmest 
friend  and  admirer,  than  he  showed  himself 
to  win  the  regard  of  one  by  whom  he  had 
been  thwarted. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  can  be  adduced,  than  that 
those  of  his  political  opponents  who  were 
the  most  bitter  and  unscrupulous,  could  only 
pretend  to  assert,  that  the  virtues  they  could 
not  deny  him,  were  assumed  to  screen  his 
ambition.  It  is  true  that  his  virtues  assisted 
his  ambition,  but  that  simply  was  because  his 
greatest  ambition  was  to  serve  his  country 
and  do  good  to  his  fellowmen. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  Lord  London- 
derry, that  I  felt  greatly  pleased  when  my 
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fatlicr  told  me  he  was  desired  by  licr  Ladj- 
sbi])  to  present  me  to  her  that  evening;  but 
previously,  he  offered  to  take  me  into  tbe 
Commons  to  hear  Mr,  Canning  introduce  his 
bill  to  permit  Roman  Catholic  Peers  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
expected  to  be  the  great  night  of  the  ses- 
sion, for  Mr.  Canning  had  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  he  intended  to  leave  this  speech  and  his 
vote  as  a  legacy  to  those  whom  his  tolerant 
policy  had  always  favoured. 

We  went  down  about  five  o'clock,  and 
even  then,  at  that  early  hour,  the  body  of 
the  House  and  the  side  galleries  were  all 
crowded,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that,  as 
a  Peer  s  son,  I  could  obtain  a  place  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  INIr.  Canning  had  just 
risen  when  we  arrived;  the  House  was  so 
still   that    even    the    casual    footsteps    of  a 
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stranger  distracted  the  attention.  I  really 
think  that  had  I  not  been  told  it  was  Mr. 
Canning,  I  should  at  once  have  discovered 
that  in  the  speaker 

"There  was  more  than  marked  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men." 

I  never  beheld  a  countenance  vrhich  at 
once  expressed  so  much  unselfishness  and 
benignity  towards  those  weaknesses  to  which 
he  was  himself  superioi-;  by  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  a  still  greater 
charm  was  added  to  a  voice  of  such  winning 
sweetness,  that,  when  it  had  dropped,  those 
who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
him, 


(( 


Yet  thought  him  speaking, 
And  stood  still  to  hear." 


My  father  told  me,  that  no  matter  how 
slight  was  the  topic  on  which  he  spoke,  he 
nevertheless  always  approached  it  with  the 
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same  earnestness  and  sincerity.  So  truthful 
was  he  himself,  that  he  reposed  implicit 
confidence  in  others,  and  not  a  doubt  or 
a  suspicion  ever  ruffled  the  serenity  of 
that  clear,  high,  and  noble  forehead.  He 
possessed,  even  in  the  smallest  concerns  of 
every-day  life,  a  remarkable  power  of  enno- 
bling their  importance,  and  of  making  himself 
believed ;  for  whereas  the  favours  of  some 
men  are  conferred  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that 
they  lose  all  their  virtue  and  merit,  his 
manner  of  refusing  that  which  he  was  unable 
to  grant,  was  so  courteous,  that  none  ever 
left  his  presence  with  ill-will  or  wounded 
feelings. 

And  then  another  of  the  first  qualities  of  a 
statesman  was  peculiarly  his  own;  he  was  at 
all  times  accessible,  and,  in  the  most  adverse 
seasons,  indulgent;  of  the  young  men  most 
especially,    he   used    to   say,    that    if    they 
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brought  to  the  political  arena,  extravagant, 
Utopian,  and  fallacious  views,  there  was  so 
much  truth  and  sincerity  in  their  expression, 
that  the  generous  tone  and  high  character 
they  gave  to  political  discussions,  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  disadvantages  which 
might  frequently  result  from  their  theories  if 
converted  into  practice.  Long  afterwards  I 
found  that  it  required  no  effort  on  his  part, 
no  recorded  sentences,  to  win  the  heart;  his 
very  look,  his  attention,  his  entire  absence  of 
self,  was  so  flattering;  he  was,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  only  public  man  who  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  and  won,  at  the  same  moment,  your 
admiration  and  your  love. 

To  be  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
like  looking  on  an  old  master-piece,  where 
you  soon  forget  the  skill  of  the  painter,  in 
the  perfect  fidelity  of  the  subject  of  the 
painting;  so,  in  Mr.  Canning's  presence,  you 
soon  forgot  his  intellect,  to  contemplate  his 
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truth.  Those  who  served  long  under  this 
Ultinius  Romanorum,  this  last  and  greatest 
of  orators,  have  retained  impressions  of  his 
eloquence  which  no  time  can  efface. 

The  principal  features  of  Mr.  Canning's 
oratory  were  its  beautiful  finish,  combined 
with  its  perfect  simplicity;  in  a  word,  it 
represented  his  own  character:  when  he  was 
sarcastic,  no  Byron  or  DTsraeli  could  surpass 
the  bitterness  of  his  expression;  and  not 
even  Chatham  had  left  to  posterity  more 
brilliant  and  felicitous  examples  of  eloquence. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  I  now  gazed  on 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  realized,  by  his 
presence,  the  fulness  of  my  imaginings. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  effect  produced  by 
his  magnificent  peroration;  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  coronation,  in  which  the 
catholic  peers  had  taken  their  place,  but  were 
not  afterwards  permitted  to  enter  the  House 
of  Lords. 
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"  Who  is  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  overtops 
the  barons  as  they  march?  Tliecathoh'c  Lord 
CHfFord.  Who  is  it  that  does  homage  to 
the  throne  on  behalf  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  peerage?  The  catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Whom  has  the  king  selected  to  return 
thanks  to  this  assemblage  of  all  that  is  most 
splendid  and  most  worthy  in  the  realm,  in 
acknowledg:ment  of  their  libation  to  His 
Majesty's  health?  Again  the  catholic  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Did  it  occur  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  Europe,  when  contemplating  this 
magnificent  spectacle;  did  it  occur  to  the 
ambassadors  of  catholic  Austria,  of  catholic 
France,  or  of  States  more  bigoted  in  matters 
of  religion,  that  the  moment  this  ceremony 
was  over,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would 
become  disseised  of  the  exercise  of  his  pri- 
vileges among  his  fellow  peers?  tliat  his 
robes  of  state  were  to  be  taken  off  and  hung 
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up  until  the  distant  day  when  the  coronation 
of  a  successor  to  his  present  gracious  Sove- 
reign might  again  call  him  forth  to  assist  at 
a  similar  solemnization;    that   after  having 
thus  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  peers  and 
the  people   of  England,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Princes  and  Nations  of  the 
world,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  highest  in  rank 
among    the   peers,    the   Lord    Clifford,    and 
others  like  him,  representing  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestry;    as  if  called  forth  and 
furnished  for  the  occasion,  like  the  lustres 
and  banners  that  flamed  and  glittered  in  the 
scene,  were  to  be,  like  them,  thrown  by  as 
useless  and  trumpery  formalities?  that  they 
might  bend  the  knee  and  kiss  the  hand;  that 
they  might  bear  the  train,  or  rear  the  canopy; 
might    discliarge    the    offices    assigned    by 
Roman  pride  to  their  ancestors, 

Purpurea  tenant  aulea  Britauui. 
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But  that,  with  the  pageantry  of  the  hour, 
their  importance  faded  away ;  that  as  their 
distinction  vanished,  their  humiliation  re- 
turned; and  that  he  who  headed  the  pro- 
cession of  Peers  to-day,  could  not  sit  among 
them  as  their  equal  on  the  morrow." 

For  some  time  after  this  magnificent 
burst,  the  House  remained  silent,  for  the 
echoes  of  that  silvery  voice  still  reverberated; 
but  presently  the  cheering  commenced,  and 
as  peal  after  peal  rolled  round  the  building, 
I  felt  how  intoxicating  must  be  the  triumphs 
of  eloquence.  It  was  some  minutes  after  his 
speech,  before  one  word  could  be  heard  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  who  rose  to 
reply  to  him;  but  when  the  excitement  had 
again  settled  down  into  an  attitude  of  scarcely 
less  intense  attention,  T  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  young  Minister,  who  rose  from 
the  Treasury  bench  to  reply;  the  man  whose 
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name  was  hereafter  to  become  associated 
with  all  those  great  political  changes,  fore- 
shadowed at  this  time,  with  those  vast  alter- 
ations in  our  commercial  and  financial  system 
which  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Iluskisson  first 
introduced,  but  which  he  subsequently  carried 
out. 

It  was  Mr.  Peel,  the  new  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  He  was  about  two 
or  three-and-thirty,  tall,  actively  made,  with 
a  thoughtful  intellectual  cast  of  countenance, 
which  at  once  arrested  the  attention,  and 
predisposed  the  mind  to  conviction.  It  was 
strange,  to  pass  at  once  from  the  regions  of 
gorgeous  and  dazzling  eloquence  to  those 
of  calm  and  temperate  reason;  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  observe  with  what  admirable 
address,  while  ascribing  every  quality  of 
praise  to  his  opponent,  he  managed  gradually 
to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  which  had  been 
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raised  with  so  much  skill,  and  composed 
of  such  excellent  material.  Mr.  Peel  did 
not  spare  one  of  the  illogical  conclusions 
which  Mr.  Canning  had  drawn;  no  sophistical 
deduction  could  escape  his  penetration;  and 
the  close  observer  might  perceive,  that  where 
he  had  the  opening  given  him  he  could  be 
unmerciful  as  he  was  powerful;  and  \\hen 
he  too  ceased,  the  plaudits  were  scarcely  less 
overwhelming,  or  the  greetings  less  warm. 

We  walked  up  from  the  House  to  dress, 
before  going  to  Lady  Londonderry's ;  it  was 
not  an  evening  party,  but  one  of  those 
delicious  suppers  after  the  opera,  which  have 
now  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  were,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  most  usual, 
as  they  were,  indeed,  the  most  agreeable 
descriptions  of  reunions.  My  father  was 
quite  absorbed  in  the  debate;  but  he  depre- 
cated, although  he  admired  Canning. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  he  said,  "  that  he  is 
going  to  India,  and  that  he  left  office  when 
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he  did.  I  don't  at  all/'  he  said,  "join  the 
cant  cry,  that  he  gave  up  the  Board  of 
Control  in  the  hope  of  overturning  the 
Government  and  coming  in  as  Premier. 
No  man  possesses  a  higher  sense  of  honour 
than  Canning,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  any 
lachete  of  that  kind;  why,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  Canning  wished  to  resign 
the  moment  the  Queen's  trial  was  mooted, 
but  the  king  would  not  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, and  gave  him  his  full  permission  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  all  participation  in 
the  measures  taken  against  the  Queen ; 
but  the  habit  of  open  questions  is  very 
pernicious,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  the 
most  strenuously  insisted  on  the  propriety 
of  accepting  his  resignation.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate confidentially  to  tell  you,  that,  at  that 
time,  we  were  a  very  divided  set  of  gentle- 
men. 
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"Canning's  tendencies  are  all  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  free  institutions,  and  free 
religion;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  we  have 
been  too  lon^-  followinof  this  erroneous 
policy.  Lord  Sidmouth  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  make  way  for  young  Peel, 
who  is  taken  from  the  same  school  as  Can^ 
ning,  although,  at  the  moment,  they  differ 
about  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  sending 
Lord  Wellesley  to  Ireland  was  quite  absurd. 
The  Irish  are  not  to  be  won  by  kindness; 
it's  like  pelting  a  dog  with  bones  to  drive 
him  away;  Eldon  quite  agrees  with  me,  the 
only  possible  way  of  governing  Ireland  is  by 
steel;  boon  after  boon  is  granted  in  vain, 
I  told  Wellesley  my  opinion  before  he  went; 
he  is  a  clever  man,  but  too  fond  of  conces- 
sion, as  I  fear  we  shall  soon  find.  But  now, 
my  dear  boy,  be  quick  in  dressing,  for  it  is 
time  to  go  to  St.  James's  Square." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Into  how  many  new  existences,  I  thought 
to  myself,  shall  I  be  thrown;  and  each,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  me,  seems  so  interesting, 
so  entirely  absorbing.  I  .was  but  the  other 
day  at  college,  and  I  thought  that  college- 
life,  college-friendships,  contained  the  sum 
of  all  existence.  The  shadows  of  death  then 
fell  around  me,  and  my  heart  was  for  a  time 
abstracted  from  the  world,  and  I  marvelled 
how  men  ever  could  interest  themselves  in 
the  matters  of  every-day  life,  so  unimportant 
to  beings  of  a  large  account  here  and  here- 
after. 

And  then  love  appeared  with  its  brightest 
colourino:,  and  I  exclaimed  Eureka!  I  have 
found  it!  This  is  the  life,  this  is  the  God- 
inspiring,  to  meet  the  one  being,  and  to  feel 
tjiat  henceforth  our  destinies  can  never  be 
separated.  And  I  was  weak  enough  to 
believe  in  the   iufinity  of  feeling   in   finite 
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man;  and  then  came  my  disappointment, 
and  Avitli  it  the  loneliness  and  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb  and  the  heart;  and  the  cold, 
damp,  suffocating  feeling  as  of  the  grave, 
and  I  thought  there  was  no  hope,  no 
object,  no  ambition,  no  faith.  But  now, 
another  change  in  the  midst  of  my  desola- 
tion, a  man  arises,  possessing  the  same  or- 
gans as  myself,  who,  like  myself,  was  once  a 
child  in  weakness;  and,  as  he  speaks,  the 
blood  warms  within  my  veins,  and  tingles  in 
my  forehead.  He  talks  of  virtue,  and  I 
feel  how  admirable  is  virtue ;  of  greatness, 
and  I  feel  how  glorious  to  be  great ;  of  man 
in  his  proud  capacity,  in  his  experienced 
intellect,  in  his  self-sacrifice,  in  his  devotion, 
in  his  patriotism,  and  I  feel  that  to  realize 
this  picture  would  be  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness. I  say  to  myself  this  is,  after  all,  the 
life  of  lives,  to  derive  delights  and  live 
laborious  davs;  I  will  cast  off  the  old  man, 

D  2 
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with  its  sloth,  its  weakness,  its  self-indul- 
gence.    Yes;  I  will  be  great. 

But,  again,  the  voice  has  died  away,  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  the  orator  puts 
on  a  greatcoat,  with  a  muffler  round  his 
neck,  and  I  hear  him  ask  change  from  the 
door-keeper  to  pay  a  hackney-coach;  and 
the  street  is  crowded  with  men  in  twos  and 
threes,  hurrying  home  through  slush  and 
mud.  And  the  phrases  which  catch  my  ear 
are:  "Well,  he  got  that  up  well."  "It 
was  admirably  put  together."  "All  clap- 
trap, though."  "  Oh,  regular  claptrap,  splen- 
did humbug,  but  it  took  admirably."  Or, 
"  Canning  never  could  have  carried  it  by 
a  majority  of  five.  Oh!  it's  a  deuce  of  a 
triumph  before  going  abroad ;  he  goes  oft' 
like  a  rocket,  in  smoke  and  flame." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  wonderful  man ;  but  vounij 
Peel  will  beat  him  in  the  long  run." 
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And  now  again  alone,  the  strange  fascina- 
tion is  at  an  end ;  again  my  heart  reverts  to 
the  home,  to  the  confiding  friendship,  that 
world  of  affection,  which  now,  alas!  was 
never  to  be  mine. 

We  were  very  late  when  we  reached  St. 
James's  Square ;  the  party  had  all  sat  down 
to  supper.  As  we  passed  through  the  ante- 
rooms, the  buzz  of  conversation,  the  light,  gay 
laugh,  the  tinkling  of  the  glasses,  proved 
that  the  night  was  already  advanced.  If 
I  had  been  surprised  into  excessive  ad- 
miration at  the  splendour  of  Clifford  House, 
I  was  not  less  astonished  now,  at  the  fas- 
tidious refinement  of  Lady  Londonderry. 
Every  corner  had  its  rich  store  of  rarest 
curiosities,  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  the  most  exquisite  chefs-d'oeuvres  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  art  Beautiful  screens 
of  trellis-work,  round  which  the  greenest  and 
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brightest  flower-bearing  creepers  twined, 
made  small  retiring  nooks  for  those  who 
preferred  to  love  and  flirt  amid  roses.  The 
ceilings  were  exquisitely  painted  in  light  but 
warm  and  graceful  colours  by  the  first  artists 
of  Germany.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  Sybarite's 
abode,  where  even  rose-leaves  were  brushed 
away  as  superfluous;  it  was  worthy  of  a 
Clodius  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  Rome, 
or  of  an  Alcibiades  in  the  palmiest  of  Athens. 
When  the  doors  of  the  supper-room  were 
thrown  open  I  was  quite  dazzled ;  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty  persons 
present,  and  all  these  were  seated  at  small 
round  tables.  Each  had  its  separate  circle 
of  gaiety,  wit,  and  eloquence  :  but  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  servants  in  their  rich  state 
liveries,  the  mass  of  plate  reflecting  the 
blaze  of  light,  the  jewels,  the  fair  heads,  the 
aristocratic   bearing,    and    the    recollection 
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that,  in  this  room,  was  collected  all  that  was 
the  noblest,  and  most  eloquent,  beautiful, 
and  dignified  in  London,  oppressed  me;  I 
felt  proud  of  being  admitted  into  such  a 
circle,  and,  bright  as  the  light  which  glared 
upon  my  senses,  flashed  my  returning  ambi- 
tion on  my  mind. 

Lord  Londonderry  rose  to  receive  my 
father;  and  the  smile  with  which  he  spoke 
to  me  at  once  won  my  heart,  and  the  charm 
was  completed  by  the  almost  affectionate 
manner  with  which  he  led  me  to  Lady  Lon- 
donderry ;  his  courteous  and  considerate  ad- 
dress— that  happy  characteristic  of  the  house 
of  Lennox,  from  which  family  the  Stewarts 
branch — relieved  me  of  the  nervousness 
attending  my  debut ;  and  a  very  few  minutes 
elapsed  before  I  could  fully  appreciate  and 
understand  any  amount  of  political  sacrifice, 
when  made  for  such  a  minister. 
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He  took  me  to  one  of  the  smallest  tables 
at  which  there  was  a  vacant  place,  and  he 
said  to  a  beautiful  young  creature,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  bowing  to  a  man  of 
much  more  mature  years,  and  whose  counte- 
nance bore  all  the  indications  of  a  great  bou 
vivant:  "  Duchess,  you  will  excuse  my  inter- 
rupting you  for  a  moment,  to  present  to  you 
the  son  of  your  old  friend  Lord  Graham. 
I  need  not  ask  aou  to  take  cfreat  care  of 
him,  as  he  has  just  enlisted  under  my  flag.'' 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  anticipating 
what  would  have  been  my  first  wish,  had  I 
been  aware  that  JMr.  Graham  was  in  the 
room;''  and  she  bowed  her  head  till  its  soft, 
luxuriant  tresses  fell  to  her  waist,  and  when 
she  again  raised  it,  you  knew  not  Avhich 
most  to  admire,  the  sweetness  of  the  smile, 
or  the  love-modelled  mouth  and  the  S2)0t- 
less  teeth. 
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"  So  Lord  Londonderry  delivers  you  over 
to  me  on  this  your  first  essay  in  London  life, 
Mr.  Graham;  you  may  take  this  chair,"  she 
said,  observing  that  I  cast  a  Avistful  glance 
at  an  empty  chair  Mdiich  was  next  her. 
"  M.  Chateaubriand  is  not  coming  back, 
he  is  gone  to  talk  with  Lord  London- 
derrv." 

"Chateaubriand!"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  my 
surprise  at  being  thrown  into  the  society 
of  that  great  man  overcoming  all  my 
reserve;  "Chateaubriand,  how  I  wish  to 
see  him." 

*'  There  is  nothing  easier,"  she  replied ; 
"  you  have  only  to  turn  round.  You  observe 
that  man  with  the  intellectual  forehead,  vrith 
his  hand  on  Lord  Londonderry's  arm ;  there, 
now  Mr.  Canning  has  joined  them ;  that  is 
Chateaubriand.  Did  you  not  know  that 
he    had   replaced    M.   Decazes  here?    it  is 
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very  doubtful,  however,  how  long  he  will 
remain;  for,  although  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu 
is  dead,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  M.  de 
Villele  should  hold;  and  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency will  go  too  far  and  too  fast  even  for 
our  host;  but  do  you  like  politics,  Mr. 
Graham  V 

"I  know  so  little  on  the  subject,"  I 
rephed ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I  should  like 
them." 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me,"  said  the 
Duchess,  "  to  introduce  you  to  JNIr.  Tilney, 
he  must  be  about  your  own  standing  at 
college;  he  is  a  great  politician ;  is  it  not  so, 
Mr.  Tilney  r' 

Till  that  moment,  I  had  been  too  occupied 
with  my  own  sensations,  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  those  persons  who  were  sitting  close 
to  mc.  As  is  usual  in  all  moments  of  either 
painful    or    agreeable    surprise,   one   is    dis- 
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posed  to  examine  the  distant  object  the 
first;  just  as  a  female  invariably  selects 
the  farthest  and  least  probable  motives  of 
actions,  when  the  simplest  would  suffice  to 
explain  them. 

When  I  turned  round  to  Mr.  Tilney,  I 
was  immediately  struck  with  his  open  and 
engaging  countenance ;  but  when  he  spoke, 
from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  utterance, 
his  words  fell  upon  the  ear  like  waters  rush- 
ing down  a  cataract,  but  which  immediately 
after  combines  in  a  deep  unbroken  flood;  so 
that  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me, 
was  that  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  out  of 
proportion  to  his  thoughts.'  He  wore  a  glass, 
which  he  dangled  somewhat  afiectedly  on 
his  finger  as  he  spoke.  I  heard  afterwards, 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  intellectual 
puppyism ;  but  so  far  from  calculating  or 
forming     his    sentences,     it     appeared     as 
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tliougli  lie  had  not  time  to  say  one  half 
which  he  intended,  or  to  express  himself 
with  clearness. 

"Did  you  hear  Mr.  Canning's  speech?" 
T  asked. 

"  Wonderful  speech ;  but  Canning  always 
is  brilliant.  What  surprised  me,  however,  was 
Peel,  for  he  is  such  a  cautious  fello\v;  he 
creeps  up  to  his  prey  and  then  pounces  upon 
it;  but  was  it  not  an  admirable  exercitatio? 
Look  at  Peel  now;  there  he  is  talking  to 
Brougham,  with  his  trousers  as  usual,  fifteen 
inches  too  short,  and  his  hands  buried  in  his 
pockets.  You  know  what  Cyril  Jackson 
said  of  Peel :  he  was  the  most  comprehen- 
sive-mindcd  man  he  ever  met;  and  to  my 
surprise,  wlicn  he  came  down  to  shoot  with 
my  father  the  other  day,  he  proved  himself 
the  best  shot  and  best  Avalkcr  of  us  all." 

At  that  moment  a  most  aristocratic  mili- 
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tary  looking  man  came  to  tlie  table,  and 
whispered  something  to  the  Duchess.  She 
rose  immediately,  o'ave  me  another  of  those 
sweet  winning  smiles,  the  remembrance  of 
which  either  keep  men  awake  at  night,  or 
sanctify  their  dreams,  and  then  vanislied. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  asked  of  my  com|)anion, 
when  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  Why ;  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been 
talking  to  her  without  knowing  her  name; 
she  is  the  young  Duchess  of  Beaulieu;  her 
husband,  as  you  see,  is  decore,  he  is  a 
Waterloo  and  Peninsula  man;  he  is  quite  a 
preux  chevalier  and  beau  sabreur;  the  Duke 
has  an  immense  opinion  of  him;  he  has 
something  haughty  in  his  manner,  but  really 
is  the  noblest  hearted  and  best  fellow  livin<r. 
As  for  the  Duchess,  she  is  la  fleur  des 
parterres.  You  were  very  fortunate  in 
being  introduced  to  her,    for   I  can  assure 
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you  that  her  grace's  is  the  most  difficult,  as 
well  as  the  most  agreeable  house  in  London. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  intends  to  make  it 
difficile,  she  is  far  above  all  that  vulgarity. 

"  Too  liiglily  bred,  too  nobly  born, 
To  put  on  airs  of  vulgar  scorn; 
Too  conscious  of  her  own  degree 
To  grudge  tlie  meed  of  courtesy*.'* 


*'  But  it  is  so,  because  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  anxious  to  crowd  there  every  night." 

"  She  looks  so  kind,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  and  she  is  so  entirely ;  you  may  say 
that  this  is  no  merit  in  her,  for  it  is  her 
natural  disposition;  but  if  you  visited  her 
as  I  have  in  the  country — then  you  would 
find  how  much  she  is  adored.     In  the  neigh- 

*  Again  I  have  ventured  to  extract  from  Mrs. 
Norton.  It  is  easy  to  acknowledge  such  direct  ob- 
li"-ations;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  acknowledge  those 
less  positive,  but  not  less  valuable  obligations,  namely, 
all  the  pleasure  and  improvement  which  we  have 
derived  from  her  works. 
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bourhood  of  Mehvood,  they  talk  of  her  with 
tears  of  affection ;    and   there   is    no   show 
about  her  charity,    none   of  its   pomp    and 
blaze,  it  is  so  modest,  like  herself,  so  unas- 
suming and  gentle;  but  it  is  charity  in  the 
fullest  and   most   unbounded  sense    of  the 
word,  it  is  charity  in  speech  as  well  as  in 
action,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed.     She  is 
never  mauvaise  langue ;    and  although  her 
reputation  is  spotless  as  her  falling  shoulders, 
she  is  tolerant  to  every  one  else.     You  see 
that  fat  bleme  retroussee  woman  there,  talk- 
inof  to  Lord   Alverston.       You   know  wdio 
she  is,  the  grande  maitresse  de  la  couronne; 
now  you  remark  the  Duchess  w^ill  meet  and 
converse  w  ith  her ;  the  only  difference  is,  she 
would  not  probably  invite  her  to  her  own 
house;  but  she  is  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  virtue  should  be  represented  as  a  porcu- 
pine, armed  with  quills,  to  cast  at  others." 
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*'  And  that  fat  woman,  is  she  the  famous 
Lady  Ehn grove? " 

"  Yes,  precisely;  but  she  has  taken  a  turn 
lately,  and,  what  she  calls,  is  determined  to 
lead  a  new  life. 

*'  Toujours  sur  sa  toilette  est  la  Sainte  Ecriture, 
Aupres  d'liu  pot  de  rouge,  on  voit  un  Massillon, 
Et  le  Petit  Careiiie  est  surtout  sa  lecture." 

How  Ion 2:  this  sudden  conversion  will 
last  I  leave  you  to  judge ;  this  is  the 
second  time  she  has  left  the  Petit  Trianon. 
But  she  thinks,  and,  perhaps  Mitli  some 
truth,  that  these  little  deviations  towards 
decency,  excites  impatience ;  c'est  reculer 
j)our  mieux  sauter,  if,  indeed,  you  can 
couple  the  verb  sauter  with  such  an 
appearance." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Lady 
.T.,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Tilney  and  endeavouring 
to  enlist  him  for  a  fancy  ball,  which  was  to  be 
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given  for  some  charity;  one  of  those  Protest- 
ant innovations,  those  perfidelites  saintes,  by 
which  the  votaries  of  blonde,  and  tissu,  and 
crepe,  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief, 
that  by  dancing  the  whole  night,  they  are 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  and  doing 
service  to  God,  with  the  devotion  of  a 
Loyola  or  a  Xavier.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  such  cruel  mockery  of  others'  sufferings 
crept  into  society,  and  that  the  term  charity 
dignified  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  and 
the  palid  vanities  of  the  old. 

Mr.  Tilney  at  once  declined  the  honour 
which  Lady  J.  would  have  thrust  upon 
him. 

But  I  observed  that  she  was  neither 
piqued  or  annoyed;  she  had  long  been  the 
enfant  gatee  and  cherie  of  society,  but 
nothing  could  spoil  her.  She  rattled  away; 
but  was  never  known  to  say  an  ill-natured 
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thing.  Full  of  wit  and  anecdote,  her  his- 
toriettes  were  the  most  pi qu antes  of  any,  and 
she  brode'd  so  admirably,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  detect  her.  Failing  in  winning  Mr.  Tilney, 
she  turned  towards  me,  and,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  exclaimed,  "  What's  his 
name  ? " 

I  coloured  slightly,  as  Mr.  Tilney  told 
her. 

"  What !  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Graham ; 
why  he  was  my  premiere  passion.  Oh,  it 
recalls  old  times,  when  I  first  saw  your 
father,  Mr.  Graham.  We  won't  talk  of  what 
we  said,  of  what  we  did,  but  we  were  tres- 
evapores,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  he  is  such  a 
staid,  solemn  minister  now.  Don't  you  think, 
really,  IMr.  Graham,  he  has  become  very 
retire,  lately?  However,  you  must  fill  his 
place,  and  as  a  debut^  join  my  quadrille. 
Mr.  Cranley  here  will  give  you  confidence; 
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you  are  one  of  my  corps,  you  know,  Mr. 
Cranley ;  you  come  as — " 

"  Chaucer." 

"Chaucer;  and  who  will  be  your  Madame 
Eglentine?" 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Madame 
Eglentine,"  replied  Mr,  Cranley;  "I  prefer 
the  wife  of  Bathe,  for  she  was  a  travelled 
lady. 

"  At  Rome  she  had  been  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice,  at  Sent  James^  and  at  Coloine. 

"  The  character  of  the  Young  Squire  fairly 
describes  me. 

"  Short  was  his  gowne,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide, 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  his  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songs  make,  and  wel  endite, 
Juste,  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  mote  he  loved,  that  by  intertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

"  My  costume  will  combine  economy  and 
accuracy.     A  green  calico  cloak,  green  hose, 
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ruffles,  a  high  sugar-loaf  cap,  such  as  poets 
wore  in  ancient  and  brigands  in  modern 
times.  My  only  difficulty  is  as  to  the  chaus- 
sure;  whether  yellow  slippers  would  produce 
a  good  effect." 

Mr.  Cranley  was  a  very  thin,  tall, 
yellow-haired,  man  of  about  tliirty.  On 
looking  at  him  you  regretted  there  was  no 
process  by  which  he  could  be  condensed. 
He  rolled  his  sentences  like  his  body, 
which  he  threw  into  the  most  extraor- 
dinary attitudes.  At  the  present  moment, 
while  Lady  J.  was  standing  by  him,  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  and,  with  his 
two  thumbs  inserted  into  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat,  was  balancing  on  the  hind  legs, 
and,  at  every  three  or  four  words,  gave  a 
laugh,  which  sounded  like  water  gurgling 
through  a  narrow-necked  bottle.  He  was 
an  instance  of  familiarity,  breeding,  not  con- 
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tempt,  but  success;  and  he  succeeded  in 
life  because  with  keen  perceptions  and  quick 
sensations  he  had  acquired  the  rare  and 
happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  every 
society  into  which  he  might  be  thrown ;  and 
then  he  had  another  moyen  de  parvenir, 
equally  efficacious,  and  still  more  admirable : 
he  was  singularly  good-natured  and  true- 
hearted.  Just  as  the  streaks  of  paint,  and 
stains  on  the  actor's  face,  may  conceal  the 
most  regular  and  expressive  features,  so  Mr. 
Granley,  below  the  mask  of  frivolity  and 
absurdity,  which  he  frequently  assumed,  pos- 
sessed the  truest  and  most  loyal  of  dispositions. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  had  written  much  that  was 
very  readable,  and  a  little  that  will  certainly 
live  as  long  as  the  English  language.  And 
so  people  who  at  first  only  tolerated  him, 
ended  by  laughing  at  and  loving  him. 

Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Tilney ;  he  regarded 
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him  with  the  same  curious  expression  as  a 
naturalist  would  assume  on  looking  at  some 
new  species  of  zoology.     Cranley  was  not  a 
bit  abashed,  but  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  hold  of  M.  de   Chateau- 
briand, who  was  passing  at  the  moment. 
*'  How  are  you,  M.  de  Chateaubriand?" 
The    diplomatist    bowed     with    extreme 
politeness,    but,    clearly    as    silence    could 
express  it,  desired  to  know  by  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  addressed. 

"  Je  me  nomme,  Monsieur  Cranley,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand.  I  thought  I  ought  to  intro^ 
duce  myself  to  you  on  your  arrival.  All 
poets  should  become  acquainted.  There 
should  be  no  Pyrenees,  no  geographical 
limits  to  genius;  all  authors  should  be  coun- 
trymen ; — forming  one  great  fraternite.  I 
will,  if  you  like,  call  on  you  to-morrow 
morning,   and  put    you   au    courant    of  our 
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literature  and  politics.  Ob,  I  assure  you/'  he 
continued,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  you  must 
attend  to  very  little  which  you  hear  in  this 
kind  of  place.  I  used  to  see  Decazes  twice 
a-week  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  dine 
with  him  as  often. 

"  *  Mon  ami,  Cranley,'  he  used  to  say,  '  je 
vois  que  la  muse  de  la  poesie  habite  le 
temple  de  la  verite.'  C'etait  bien  dit,  n'est- 
ce  pas?" 

The  author  of  a  "Rene"  and  "les  Mar- 
tyrs," bowed  low,  accepted  the  proffered 
civility,  and  from  that  hour,  Cranley  was  the 
habitue  of  the  French  embassy. 

The  hours  sped  fast,  and  there  were 
scarcely  twenty  people  left.  When  I  turned 
round  to  look  for  my  father.  Lady  London- 
derry observed  me. 

"  If,"  she  said,  "  you  arc  looking  for  Lord 
Graham,  I  left  him,  just  now,  in  the  cloak- 
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room  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Woburn;  she 
is  waiting  for  her  carriage." 

Even  in  the  secluded  life  I  had  led,  the 
fame  of  Lady  Woburn  had  reached  me.  The 
Lais  of  London,  during  an  age  when  the  town 
was  full  of  Aspasias,  she  was  recklessly  indif- 
ferent to  all  public  opinion,  and  would  have 
become  a  great  scandal  to  the  grave,  had  not 
her  extreme  youth  and  beauty,  and  a  certain 
winning  playfulness  of  manner,  and  a  light, 
childish,  merry  laugh,  induced  even  the  rigid 
to  overlook  her  faults,  and  she  even  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  those  who  were  the 
most  scrupulous. 

When  I  entered  the  cloak-room,  she  was 
lolling  carelessly  in  an  armchair,  and  my 
father  M'as  standing  by  laughing  heartily  at 
some  piquante  anecdote  which  she  had  just 
related.  Tn  one  glance  I  saw  that  the 
tempter,    when    he    plagued    St.    Anthony, 
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never  could  have  assumed  a  more  enticing- 
form. 

She  wore  a  small  red  cloak,  which,  as  it 
fell  off  one  shoulder,  showed  off  its  dazzling 
whiteness.  She  was  decolte'd,  far  too  much  so 
even  for  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  but  over  her 
shoulders,  and  scattered  in  wild  disorder  to 
flow  round  the  swelling  bust  and  down  to 
the  waist,  hung  locks  of  raven's  black;  her 
cheek  had  a  heightened  colour,  which  would 
have  too  much  attracted  the  attention,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rays  of  passion  and  love,  that 
shot  from  the  bri^'htest  of  eves.     The  white 
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arm  was  thrown  listlessly  over  the  back  of 
the  chair^  and  displayed  a  hand  of  matchless 
symmetry.  And  all  this  grace,  this  life,  this, 
loveliness,  was  combined  with  a  wild,  dare- 
devil manner,  while  words,  hardy  and  bold, 
such  as  vou  would  have  imaoined  could  never 
be  spoken  by  such  lips,  rioted  between  them. 
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It  was  altogether  such  a  form  as  the  reli- 
gious  ascetic  would  pray  at  niglit  might  not 
visit  him  in  his  dreams,  but  of  which  the 
sensualist  would  recall  every  lineament, 
action,  and  attitude.  I  must  have  stood 
quite  astonished  when  I  saw  her,  for  she 
burst  out  laughing,  and  turning  to  my 
father,  inquired — 

"  Is  that  your  son,  Lord  Graham  ?  Pray 
introduce  him  to  me,  for  he  looks  quite  sur- 
prised at  my  toilette  or  myself;  it  must  be 
at  my  hair;  for,  you  must  know,  Alexandre 
could  not  come  to  me  this  evening.  So,  as 
I  like  everything  to  be  in  extremes,  and  my 
favourite  was  absent,  I  would  not  allow  my 
maid  to  replace  him,  and  satisfied  myself 
wdtli  coilfeing  my  mane  like  a  little  Sliet- 
lander's ;  which  makes  me  look  quite  wild 
and  gypsical.  I  am  sure  you  are  frightened 
of  me,  Mr.  Graham." 
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And  then,  as  she  smiled  and  laughed,  and 
displayed  all  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  and 
tossed  her  hair  from  her  brow,  and  went 
through  all  the  tricks  of  a  petite  maitresse, 
I  thought  that  if  folly  wore  so  lovely  a  guise, 
how  beautiful  should  be  the  feet  of  virtue  to 
induce  men  to  follow  her.  My  father  seemed 
to  delight  in  her  store  of  light,  amusing 
scandal ;  all  the  gossip  of  the  palace,  theatre, 
and  senate,  and  even  down  to  the  liaisons  of 
the  most  fashionable  Lorettes. 

And  so  we  talked  on,  long  after  the 
carriaofe  had  been  announced ;  and  it  was 
broad  daylight  when  we  returned  to  Park 
Lane.  And  it  was  not  until  the  fresh 
morning  air  quieted  my  mind,  and  banished 
the  vision  of  Lady  Woburn,  that  I  dared  to 
compose  my  mind  to  dwell  on  the  modest, 
simple,  loving  countenance  of  her  who,  I 
began  to  think,  I  had  too  soon  relinquished. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  this  party,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  I  remember  the  day  well, 
from  the  circumstances  which  will  be  after- 
wards recounted,  and  because  my  father 
intended  leaving  London  for  Scotland  for 
the  shooting  season,  on  the  1 4th;  when,  after 
having  repeatedly  written  to  Oxford  to  have 
all  my  books,  boxes,  &c.,  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don, they  at  last  arrived;  and  when  I  glanced 
round  them,  the  first  thiucr  that  cau<rht  mv 
attention,  was  the  case   of  letters  Belmont 
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had  committed  to  my  care,  and  the  propriety 
of  my  keeping  which  had  led,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  so  angry  a  discussion  with 
Ladv  Belmont. 

Although  I  had  embarked  in  as  much 
gaiety  as  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  of, 
yet  I  had  done  so  to  gratify  my  father,  rather 
than  my  own  love  of  amusement  and  excite- 
ment. If  the  w4Id  intenseness  of  my  feelings 
had  been  somewhat  relieved,  I  was  not  the 
less  wretched;  and,  like  all  young  people,  I 
began  to  think  life  had  lost  every  charm  for 
me.  But  it  was  not  merely  that  I  was  in 
love,  but  my  curiosity  had  been  much 
excited  by  the  long  conversation  with  Vava- 
sour ;  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  the  past, 
the  more  impossible  it  seemed  to  solve  the 
mystery  in  which  Lucille's  destiny  was 
shrouded. 

Even   after   a  month's  calmer  and  more 
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temperate  reflection,  I  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment bring  myself  to  believe  that  Vavasour 
could  have,  from  any  motive,  however  admir- 
able in  itself,  been  tempted  into  exaggerat- 
ing the  case,  or  have  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  No,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
seek  further  for  an  explanation.  But  all  the 
practicable  causes  and  combinations,  that  I 
could  imagine,  failed  to  satisfy  me. 

At  some  moments  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  writing  Lucille  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion, or  insisting  on  the  propriety  of  her 
obtaining:  one  from  Vavasour,  or  her  man  of 
business;  but  this  inclination  was  always 
checked  by  the  constant  correspondence 
which  Vavasour  kept  up,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  assumed  throughout,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  breaking  his  confidence,  never 
occurred   to    him.       He    still   remained    at 
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Henley,  Lord  Betworth  having  postponed 
his  departure  for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  to  my 
great  astonishment  and  somewhat  mortifica- 
tion, Dudley  stayed  there  a  fortnight  after 
I  left. 

The  moment  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  this 
box,  I  felt  quite  convinced  that  it  contained 
the  solution  of  this  strange  mystery.  A  pain- 
ful sensation  creeped  over  me.  Was  I,  or 
was  I  not,  justified  in  opening  it?  I  felt 
intuitively,  that  the  most  honourable  course 
would  be  to  destroy  it  at  once,  or  put  it 
away  in  some  place  of  safety.  But  then,  the 
devil  of  self  whispered  to  me,  that,  if  Bel- 
mont had  been  really  so  anxious  about 
their  being  destroyed  he  would  have  burnt 
them  himself;  why  did  not  my  better 
self,  the  other  voice  in  my  heart,  counter- 
whisper,  that  he  had  died  so  suddenly,  he 
was   unable   to   explain    which    letters    he 
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^vished  destroyed ;  and,  therefore,  to  open  the 
box,  could  only  be  to  indulge  a  most 
vicious  curiosity.  But,  as  Burns  tells  us, 
Avhen  self  holds  the  balance,  it  is  rarely  right 
adjusted ;  and  at  last  I  persuaded  myself  into 
the  full  belief,  that  I  was  not  only  justified 
in  opening  it,  but  ought,  in  deference  to 
Belmont's  desire,  to  do  so  immediately; 
but  having  once  opened  it,  I  determined  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  investigation  of 
the  contents  which  I  might  find  marked 
private.  I  had  not  a  key,  but  the  opera- 
tion of  bursting  it  open  was  a  simple  one. 

While  I  was  in  the  act  of  forcing  the  lock, 
so  entirely  does  conscience  make  cowards 
of  us  all,  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door, 
sent  all  the  blood  to  my  cheeks ;  and  when 
my  servant  entered  the  room  I  felt  very  like 
a  culprit.  After  he  had  fidgetted  and  bus- 
tled about,  as  servants  are  wont  to  do,  most 
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especially  whenever  they  are  not  required, 
I  locked  the  door,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments the  whole  contents  of  the  box  were 
exposed  to  view. 

There  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
scattered  fragments  of  poetry,  notes,  locks  of 
hair,  bundles  of  ordinary  correspondence ;  but 
at  the  very  bottom  of  all,  there  was  a  packet 
sealed  with  three  seals,  with,  "  most  private, 
confidential,  and  sacred,"  written  upon  it.  I 
quite  trembled  as  I  placed  it  on  the  table. 

This  then,  was  undoubtedly  the  packet 
that  my  friend  had  desired  me  to  burn.  Was 
I  now  prepared  to  perform  his  last  request? 
Yes !  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  not  open  it.  I 
will  not,  although  alone,  or  in  secret,  be 
guilty  of  a  base  and  dishonourable  action;  for 
whatever  the  mystery  may  be,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  I  have  no  part  in  it;  that  I  am 
not  the  one  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  disclosed. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Surely,  then,  there  is  dishonour  in  thrust- 
ing myself  into  a  confidence  to  which  I  have 
no  claim  in  penetrating  into  matters,  which 
from  poor  Belmont's  manner,  it  is  quite 
evident  he  wished  kept  profoundly  secret; 
and  while,  moreover,  Vavasour  has  distinctly 
informed  me,  that  to  learn  the  truth,  would 
only  be  to  incur  the  weight  of  an  obligation 
most  painful  and  difficult  to  bear. 

I  had  assuredly  erred  deeply  in  opening 
the  box,  after  all  that  had  occurred  at 
Henley;  but  this  was  a  venial  mistake,  and 
miffht  be  rectified.  Here  w^ould  be  the 
extent  of  my  fault.  I  would  write  to  Vava- 
sour and  enclose  him  the  packet;  it  would  be 
sacred  with  him.  I  took  it  and  put  it  care- 
fully away.  I  felt  quite  proud  of  this  reso- 
lution: after  all,  I  thought  there  is  nothing 
SO  grand  as  a  conquest  over  one's  own  self. 
It    is   a   great    thing    to    feel    one's    oMn 
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strength;  and  the  victory  once  gained,  all 
the  subsequent  trials  and  temptations  will 
become  easy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  my  good  reso- 
lutions, it  was  very  long  past  the  post  hour. 
It  was  a  fine  night,  still,  as  night  always  is, 
even  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city.  I  strolled 
out;  but  in  spite  of  every  effort,  my  thoughts 
would  revert  to  these  letters.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  dwell  on  everything  which  at  other 
times  would  have  distracted  my  attention. 
I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  Opera,  but 
it  was  almost  too  late  to  go  there;  and 
I  was  heart- sick  with  repeated  efforts  of 
gaiety.  I  went  into  White's,  of  which  I 
had  just  been  made  a  member;  but  the 
gossip,  the  fashionable  tittle  tattle  and 
scandal,  which  I  was  forced  to  listen  to, 
only  added,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  to 
my  uneasiness  and  restlessness.  • 

f2 
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Oh !  this  fatal  weakness,  this  curse  of  an 
undecided  character.  Any  other  man  would 
have  made  up  his  mind,  and  at  once  have 
acted  upon  his  resolution,  and  banished  the 
subject  from  his  thoughts.  But  I  possessed 
no  self-confidence;  my  principles,  as  I  was 
pleased  to  term  them,  scarcely  amounted  to 
anything  more  than  mere  impulses;  and 
when  once  the  animating  cause  of  this  im- 
pulse had  departed,  I  was  left  completely 
stranded. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  torture  to  feel  that 
you  have  no  root  in  yourself;  that,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  for  better  or  worse,  you  are 
the  victim,  the  sport  of  what  men  choose  to 
call  their  fate,  their  destiny;  and  then  it  is  so 
true,  that  a  curse  attends  tlie  premier  pas 
towards  evil.  Had  I  returned  the  box,  as 
I  at  first  intended,  to  Vavasour  or  Mr.  INIus- 
grave,    I    should  have   felt    happy   in    the 
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consciousness  of  having  acted  with  strict 
integrity,  and  been  relieved  from  the  bur- 
then of  having  these  infernal  letters  oppres- 
sing my  soul ;  but  slowly  as  I  walked  along, 
a  still  small  thought  arose,  "  If  I  open  the 
letters,  who  will  know  it?" 

"Who  will  know  it?"  Oh,  fatal  word! 
fatal  even  from  that  moment,  when  the 
young  child  first  utters  it,  when  the  hand  is 
first  stretched  forth  to  take  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  it  becomes  like  a 
God,  knowing  good  from  evil,  and  ceases  to 
be  truthful  and  ignorant. 

"Who  will  know  it?"  How  many  exiles 
and  outcasts  has  it  made;  how  many  houses 
has  it  left  untenanted,  and  hearths  desolate? 
Not  to  remember  that  our  mind  represents 
our  ovm.  world,  when  our  crime  or  our  weak- 
ness is  once  known  to  ourselves,  it  is  known, 

it  is  made  manifest  to  all  whom  we  need 
care  for. 
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"  Who  will  know  it?"  and  as  I  murmured 
the  words  to  myself,  my  feet  turned  home- 
wards; I  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  house, 
and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  distant  foot- 
steps of  some  chance  and  solitary  passenger; 
and  in  the  silence  I  thought  long,  and  for 
the  fulfilment  of  my  own  wishes  favourably, 
for  I  thus  reasoned  to  myself;  if  I  feel  so 
lonely,  so  wretched,  and  if  the  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  my  sorrow  can,  in  any  way, 
alleviate  my  feelings,  surely  I  am  justified  in 
availing  myself  of  it. 

Is  it  I  who,  after  all,  am  in  error;  am  I 
not,  on  the  contrary,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinninfj?  It  is  true  that  Vavasour  has 
told  me  that  there  are  most  grave  and  im- 
portant reasons  for  keeping  me  in  ignorance; 
but  how  does  that  regard  me;  surely  I  am 
the  best  judge  of  the  importance  of  these 
reasons,  as  I  am  the  most  affected  by  them. 
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Besides,  is  a  secret  less  secure,  less  sacred 
"with  me  than  with  Vavasour?  Tush,  the 
thing  is  quite  absurd. 

I  have  in  my  anxiety  about  my  character, 
been  most  ridiculously  Quixotic.  I  will 
at  once  go  and  avail  myself  of  those  means 
of  information  which  have  been  providentially 
thrown  in  my  way;  I  will  judge  for  myself 
now,  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  yield  all 
my  opinions,  all  my  feelings  to  the  guidance 
and  control  of  Vavasour.  And  so  thinking,  I 
entered  with  my  latch-key,  and  went  straighjt 
to  my  room. 

I  locked  the  door,  and  took  the  packet 
from  the  place  of  security  in  which  I  had 
placed  it;  but  even  then  my  kinder  genius 
and  my  better  feelings  checked  me.  I 
trembled  to  think  that  once  opened,  I  had 
broken  my  word,  and  dimmed  the  bright 
stone  of  my  honour. 
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To  many,  this  conflict  will  appear  absurd. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  numbers 
who,  if  such  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
themselves  of  a  painful  sensation  fell  in 
their  way,  would  not  hesitate  for  one 
moment  in  making  use  of  it;  but  then  1 
had  not  been  thrown  early  into  the  world, 
I  had  not  been  educated  in  a  mixed  society, 
where  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  so 
elaborately  confounded;  but  my  better  feel- 
ings told  me  that  a  great  trust  had  been 
committed  to  me,  which,  at  all  risks  and 
perils,  through  all  suffering  and  pain,  I  was 
bound  to  fulfil. 

I  knew  it  could  never  have  been  intended, 
— setting  aside  all  Vavasour's  opinions  as 
extravagant, — I  knew  it  could  never  have 
been  intended  that  I  was  to  peruse  these 
letters  and  papers,  whatever  the  packet 
might    contain.     But    in    the    presence    of 
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such    temptation,    my   heart    sickened   and 
failed. 

J  had  cast  aside  the  bond  and  influence  of 
reh'gion;  and  now,  on  the  very  first  occasion 
of  trial,  I  felt  the  weakness  of  the  tie  of 
worldly  honour  and  obligation;  it  was  per- 
fectly impotent;  I  was  borne  along  by  a 
torrent  of  desire,  which  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  resist. 

For  two  hours  the  contest  continued.  At 
last  I  took  the  packet;  and,  in  one  fit  of 
desperation,  the  seals  were  broken.  There 
was  the  deed  accomplished,  there  was  the 
trust  broken,  and  now  that  the  packet  was 
opened,  I  would  have  sacrificed  all  I  pos- 
sessed, to  have  restored  the  seals  again;  the 
sense  of  dishonour  overpowered  even  the 
weight  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  under  which 
I  had  been  suffering.  But  now  that  the 
letters  were  on  the  table  I  did  not  scruple 
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to  peruse  them;  easy,  indeed,  and  rapid,  is 
the  descent  towards  shame. 

A  kind  of  film  overspread  my  eyes  as  I 
read.  They  were  letters  from  Belmont's 
father,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
disclosing  to  him  a  secret,  which,  under  the 
most  terrible  curse  and  denunciations,  he 
was  never  to  reveaL  And  this  secret  was, 
and  as  the  truth  gleamed  upon  me,  the 
letters  fell  from  my  hand,  that  Lucille  was 
illegitimate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  were  engaged  to  dine  with  Lord  Lon- 
donderry on  the  12th  August.  He  was  living 
at  North  Cray,  but  was  to  come  up  to  town 
on  the  11th  for  a  Cabinet  Council.  I  had 
been  out  the  whole  morning,  and  on  my 
return  home  rather  late  in  the  evening,  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  my  father 
had  not  yet  gone  to  dress,  but  wished  to  see 
me  in  his  library. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  late,"  I  said,  on  enter- 
ing the  room. 
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"  You  \vould  have  been  so,"  replied  my 
father,  "  but  now  there  is  no  need  to  hurry; 
poor  Castlereagh  is  dead!" 

My  poor  father  was  very  pale  and  agitated, 
as  he  gave  me  the  detail  of  the  terrible 
deed.  While  we  were  conversing,  and,  as  is 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  my  father 
recollected  certain  expressions  of  excitement 
and  nervous  indications,  w^hich  gave  rise  to 
passing  comments  in  his  own  mind ;  Dr. 
Bankhead  was  announced.  He  had  just 
arrived  from  North  Cray,  which  he  left,  the 
moment  the  scene  had  closed  over  this  great 
and  illustrious  man.  He  described  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  standing  by  the  w^indow, 
when  he  was  called  by  one  of  the  servants 
into  the  room;  all  he  said,  was,  "Bank- 
head,  let  me  fall  upon  your  arm;  it  is  all 
over." 

The  scene  was  very  painful,  my  father  and 
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Dr.  Bankhead  wept  aloud;  and  although  I 
"was  so  little  honoured  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  acquaintance,  yet  the  recollection  of 
that  gay,  bright,  gorgeous  scene  which  his 
house  had  presented  only  three  weeks  since, 
flashed  upon  my  mind.  I  thought  I  saw  him 
as  he  was  that  night,  with  that  felicitous 
manner,  that  gentle,  winning  look,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  all  kind,  warm  smiles;  and 
now,  so  soon  dead,  and  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  just  on  the  eve  of  attending  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona.  The  great  man  who  had 
arrested  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  and  nego- 
tiated all  European  treaties  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval ;  it  was  a  great  light  sud- 
denly quenched. 

How  would  posterity  judge  him ;  and,  alas ! 
how  long  would  all  the  circle  of  the  brilliant 
and  joyous  whom  I  met  there  the  other 
night,  remember  him?     Still  a  little  while; 
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aye,  but  a  little  while,  for  it  is  so  hard  for 
the  living  to  remember, 

The  gayer  insects  fluttering  by, 

Ne'er  droop  their  wings  o'er  those  who  die. 

The  longest  mourning  in  society  is  nine 
days. 

After  Dr.  Bankhead  had  left  the  room, 
my  father  spoke  with  great  frankness  about 
the  difference  which  this  event  was  likely 
to  make  in  his  career. 

"  I  have  not  scrupled  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  differ  greatly  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  many  points.  I  maintain,  and 
am  convinced  more  and  more  of  this,  every 
day,  that  our  policy  is  far  too  liberal;  we 
have  yielded  too  much  to  the  people,  and 
I  even  think  that  poor  Castlereagh  himself 
was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  men 
like  Lord  Harrowby  and  JNIr.  Robinson; 
but  now  I  know  what  will  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  his  death.  Canning  will  be 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  I  admire 
Canning  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I  think 
him  dangerous;  he  would  do  everything,  not 
only  for  the  people,  but  by  the  people.  This 
is  not  at  all  my  maxim  in  politics.  I  do  not 
think  that  if  Canning  does  come  in,  it  will 
be  possible  to  keep  the  Government  together, 
at  least,  not  without  so  much  bickering, 
wrangling,  and  bitterness,  that  no  place  is 
worth  submitting  to." 

"  But  you  would  not  sacrifice  yourself  on 
this  account,  my  dear  father?"  I  exclaimed. 

"It  is,"  he  replied,  "precisely  on  this  point 
of  self  sacrifice  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you; 
for,  at  your  age,  I  wish  not  to  have  any  secrets 
from  you.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  chief 
desire  that  the  most  perfect  confidence 
should  subsist  between  us ;  and,  therefore,  h 
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want  you  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  my  affairs;  with  your  prospects, 
as  well  as  my  own.  Now  I  may  at  once  tell 
you,  that  I  have,  for  some  time  past,  contem- 
plated leaving  public  life,  at  least,  so  far  as 
home  employment  is  concerned ;  the  work  is 
really  more  than  a  man  of  my  time  of  life  is 
capable  of  standing.  I  have  been  six  years 
in  office,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  not  out  of 
London  more  than  nine  months  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  period.  This  mode  of 
life  is,  as  you  know,  quite  opposed  to  all  my 
early  habits;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  that 
it  begins  to  tell  upon  me.  But,  when  I 
retire,  I  think  it  right  you  should  know 
clearly,  in  what  position  I  shall  stand.  And 
I  must  at  once  inform  you,  with  regret,  and 
not  without  some  shame,  that  my  fortune  is 
entirely  dissipated ;  what  I  have  I  am  pre- 
pared to  share  fairly  with  you,  that  you  may 
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not  be  injured  by  my  own  and  your  grand- 
father's extravagance." 

"  My  dear  father,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  No,  stop,  Cecil ;  hear  me  through,  for  I 
am  coming  to  a  subject  in  which  you  are 
even  still  more  deeply  interested." 
>     I  felt  my  colour  rising  as  he  continued. 

"  I  allude  to  the  possibility  which,  I 
believe,  existed,  at  one  time,  of  your  mar- 
rying Miss  Belmont.  Such  a  marriage,  as  I 
wrote  to  you,  in  spite  of  some  objections — 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  their  full  force, 
on  the  score  of  age — would  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  family 
estates.  You  will  observe,  my  dearest  Cecil, 
how  carefully  I  have  avoided  this  subject; 
for  I  w^ould  not,  for  one^  moment,  control 
your  desires  and  affections  on  any  point,  or 
inflict  pain  upon  you  by  necessarily  alluding 
to  them;  but  then,  after   much   considera- 
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tion,  I  resolved  to  speak  to  you,  for  so  many 
evils  frequently  arise  from  a  want  of  frank- 
ness between  persons  placed  in  our  relations. 
You  might  have  misconstrued  my  views, 
feelings,  and  wishes.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  had  but  too  little  opportunity  of  study- 
ing yours;  but,  I  can  honestly  assure  you, 
that,  whenever  I  could  honourably  and  fairly 
meet  them,  they  would  be  law  to  me.  But 
I  make  you  sad  and  unhappy,  my  dear  boy," 
said  he,  checking  himself. 

"  Oh,  no !"  I  muttered ;  but  in  truth  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say  and  what  to  reply. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  tell  my 
father  all  I  knew ;  and  therefore,  I  was  inca- 
pacitated from  entertaining  the  question ;  but 
I  remembered,  at  that  moment,  a  remark 
that  Vavasour  made  one  day,  with  great 
truth,  that  frankness  is  twin  sister  of 
confidence ;  and  I,   therefore,  at  once,  fairly 
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said,  that  there  were  circumstances  relating 
to  Miss  Belmont,  which  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  explain. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  he  replied,  kindly 
and  quietly;  "  I  was  well  assured  you  would 
not  keep  anything  secret  from  me,  which  it 
was  in  your  power  to  disclose.  When  you  left 
Henley,  Vavasour  wrote  and  told  me  that  yoii 
had  behaved  in  a  certain  affair  most  honour- 
ably, most  handsomely.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  this;  I  expected  no  less  from  the  charac- 
ter you  have  always  borne.  Come  what  may, 
my  dear  Cecil,  continue  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner, never  let  anything  tempt  you  to  a  dis- 
honourable act,  or  to  harbour  a  dishonourable 
thought;  depend  upon  it,  the  feeling  of 
temptation  resisted  will  be  a  comfort  and 
happiness  to  you,  when  all  other  sources  of 
happiness  grow  dim  and  fade  in  the  distance." 

How  had  I  merited  this  panegyric  ?    The 
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iron  was  becrinninof  to  enter  my  soul,  and 
punishment  to  follow  on  my  fault. 

**  I  heard  something  from  Vavasour  at  the 
same  time,  about  ^liss  Belmont's  affairs." 
(I  began  to  hold  my  breath.)  "  Her  fortune 
is,  you  know,  very  large ;  but  why  Vavasour 
communicated  with  me  was,  because,  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  he  holds  about  60,000/. 
in  trust  for  her,  which  was  the  accumulation 
since  her  brother  came  to  the  estate.  Now, 
^Jiss  Belmont  wished  to  lay  out  this  money 
in  purchasing  Glenira,  which  I  once  told  him 
in  confidence  I  proposed  to  sell.  At  that 
time,  however,  I  intended  to  remain  in  office, 
but  lately  I  have  more  seriously  contem- 
plated parting  with  it.  We  reside  very 
little  in  Scotland ;  it  is  true  that  you  were 
educated  there,  and,  therefore,  I  would  make 
much  sacrifice  to  preserve  your  interest  in 
the  place,  if  you  truly  are  interested  in  it ; 
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but,  if  otherwise,  I  should  certainlv  get  rid 
of  it.  It  reallv  is  a  quite  a  fancy  estate;  it 
makes  verv  little  return,  and  even  that 
small  return  is  becoming  daily  more  uncer- 
tain, from  the  failure  of  the  kelp  on  the 
coast.  Now  the  60,000/.  would  enable  me 
to  pay  my  debts,  and  purchase  a  snug  place 
in  England.  With  the  remainder  of  my 
pension  I  could  live  very  comfortably  in 
comparative  retirement,  and  be  able  to 
receive  the  young  ^Minister  Plenipotentiary 
with  all  due  hospitality." 

He  said  all  this  with  a  smile  and  a  laugh; 
but  the  laugh  was  somewhat  broken,  and  the 
smile  a  sad  one. 

What  a  picture  he  conjured  up  in  my 
mind.  Lucille  living  in  the  spot  where  all 
my  earliest  days  had  been  passed ;  where  I 
had  met  and  loved  my  little  cousin. 
Lucille  adding  one  more  dear,  and  fond,  but 
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painful  association,  to  all  those  sacred  ones 
which  already  bound  me  to  Glenira.  And 
yet,  what  objection,  what  reason  could  I 
assign  for  not  approving  of  the  plan?  A 
father  was,  in  point  of  fact,  asking  his  son 
to  make  some  little  sacrifice  for  his  benefit, 
and  should  that  son  hesitate?  And  now  it 
was  that  I  felt  more  deeply  than  ever  the 
calamity  which  prevented  the  possibility  of 
my  ever  marrying  Lucille.  Here  was  the 
curse  of  the  knowledge  which  I  had  ac- 
quired. Up  to  the  time  of  my  opening  the 
letters  I  was  at  least  free  to  act  as  I  thought 
best,  but  now  could  I,  in  honour,  could  I, 
without  direct  robbery,  marry  an  heiress, 
and  take  possession  of  a  property  which,  in 
right,  belonged  to  another? 

In  any  way,  what  a  dilemma  I  was  in. 
Supposing  that  I  overthrew  all  the  promises 
I    made   to    Vavasour,    all    the    obligations 
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which  I  felt  ought  now  to  restrain  me ;  sup- 
posing I  went  at  once  down  to  Henley, — and 
my  heart  told  me  (and  when  are  the  convic- 
tions of  the  heart  erroneous?)  I  should  be 
Welcome  there, — and  was  accepted  by  Lucille, 
how  would  the  marriage  help  my  father?  He 
would  insist  on  settlements ;  and  who  could 
pretend  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  titles,  &c.,  when  the  past 
history  of  the  family  was  brought  to  light  ? 
And  then,  even  if  this  peril  were  avoided, 
should  I  not  be  living  with  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles suspended  over  my  head.  I  should 
begin  marriage  with  one  fearful  secret ;  and 
if  that  secret  were  ever  divulged,  how  would 
Lucille's  health  stand  the  shock  of  knowing, 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  illegitimate ; 
that  the  mother  on  whose  memory  she  loved 
to  dwell,  had  sinned,  although  it  were  even 
in  error;  that  the  house  she  had  inhabited 
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from  a  child,  belonged  to  another ;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  she  had  innocently  been  rob- 
bing another  of  his  inheritance? 

And  were  not  we,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  not 
we,  in  point  of  fact,  even  at  this  moment, 
parties  to  an  act  of  injustice  ?  Surely  it  was 
so.  Of  the  precise  merits  of  tlie  case  I 
knew  nothing;  all  I  gleaned  from  the  last 
letter  from  his  father  to  Henry  was  the 
undeniable  fact  of  poor  Lucille's  illegiti- 
macy ;  I  asked  for,  I  did  not  desire  to  know 
anvthinor  more.  I  had  buried  the  letters 
in  the  deepest  recess  of  a  secret  drawer 
which  I  had  in  my  writing-case ;  and  I 
could  not  summon  coura2:e  to  touch  them 
again ;  it  was  too  fearful  and  distressing  a 
subject.  As  I  sat  absorbed  in  this  reverie,  my 
father  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  pa- 
pers.    I  observed  at  last  that  he  was  watch- 
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ing  me,  and  lie  said,  quite  kindly,  "We  will 
not  think  of  selling  Glenira,  I  see  that  the 
idea  distresses  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it  does  not,"  I  replied  quickly; 
"  I  was  not  thinking  about  that,  I  can  assure 
you;  it  was  something  far  different.  I  am 
quite  prepared  for  its  sale,"  I  said  in  the 
most  earnest  voice,  for  I  began  to  think  that 
my  conduct  had  been  very  selfish,  and  feared 
now,  lest  it  should  be  misinterpreted. 

"I  thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dearest 
Cecil;  for  although  I  have  full  power  over  the 
estate,  yet,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  prefer 
receiving  such  a  benefit  from  your  hands. 
Thank  you ;  but  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think  over  this  matter,  perhaps  I  have  been 
too  precipitate.  At  any  rate,  w^e  can  talk  it 
over  this  evening  with  Mr.  Musgrave." 

"Mr.  Musgrave,"  I  exclaimed;  "who  is 
Mr.  Musgrave?" 
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"Oh,  I  forgot,"  replied  my  father,  "you 
are  not  acquainted  with  him.  He  is  Miss  Bel- 
mont's solicitor,  and  an  excellent  man  in  his 
way;  he  is  very  different  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  London  practitioners;  possesses  a  great 
savoir  du  monde ;  I  believe,  has  even  scrib- 
bled poetry,  and  performed  all  kinds  of  antics 
in  his  day ;  but  now  he  is  a  very  steady  and 
hard-working  man.  Vavasour  introduced  him 
to  me,  w^hen  this  idea  of  purchase  entered  his 
head,  and  I  really  was  much  pleased  with  him. 
He  frequents  very  excellent  houses;  you 
will  find  him  this  evening  at  Lady  Wo- 
burn's.  I  should  wish  not  to  have  gone  there 
after  this  terrible  news  which  we  have  just 
received,  but  there  are  certain  to  be  one  or 
two  persons  whom  I  am  anxious  to  meet ; 
for  Lady  Woburn's  is  the  resort  of  all  the 
clever  men  in  Town,  and  her  salon  is  always 
crowded  with  pretty  women.   But  pray  don't 
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be  breaking  lances  with  B — n  or  L — 1;  you 
are  much  too  young,  and  your  time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  upon  such 
celebrites." 

"  And  you  think  Mr.  Musgrave  will  be 
there,"  I  asked ;  for  I  was  in  no  spirits  to 
enter  into  that  kind  of  society,  and  play  any 
part  in  it. 

"  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it,"  replied  my 
father,  as  he  left  the  room ;  "  but  I  met  him 
there  last  Wednesday." 

And  on  this  account  I  resolved  to  do  vio- 
lence to  my  feelings,  by  accompanying  my 
father ;  for  even  Mr.  Musgrave  was  now  in 
some  degree  associated  in  my  mind  with 
Lucille,  at  all  events  in  him  I  should  find  a 
person  who  had  known,  and  could  there- 
fore, appreciate  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  a  very  modest  house  in  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square.  There  was  no- 
thing to  indicate  a  party,  except  two  solitary 
sedan  chairs  which  were  stationed  on  the 
pavement,  and  in  one  of  which  the  porter  was 
enjoying  a  comfortable  nap.  The  staircase 
was  simple  enough,  but  once  in  the  drawing- 
room,  you  saw  at  a  glance  the  character  of  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  place,  the  numen  loci. 
The  walls  of  the  first  room,  through  which  we 
passed,  were  hung  with  blue  fluted  damask 
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silk,  into  which  the  lightest  and  most  elegant 
mirrors  were  framed;  elaborately  embroid- 
ered portieres  to  each  door  deadened  all 
sound,  and  added  to  the  air  of  warmth  and 
comfort,  already  diffused  from  the  richly  de- 
corated lamps,  which  were  carried  by  statues 
placed  in  each  corner,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, but  whose  attitudes  were  in  keeping 
with  the  lightness  of  their  drapery. 

This  room  led  to  a  small  conservatory, 
which  was  lit  by  some  unseen  process ;  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  whitest  marble,  the 
only  ornament  being  a  light  gold  fillagree 
work  of  arabesque  pattern,  which  covered 
the  ceiling.  In  the  next  room  the  few 
habitues  of  this  temple  of  Venus  were 
assembled.  This  room  was  painted  white, 
with  gold  medallions,  and  within  these  the 
first  artists  of  the  day  had  drawn  inimitable 
graceful    sketches.      The    cornice    imitated 
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cornucopeias  of  flowers;  and  as  these  had 
been  painted  with  the  utmost  care,  it  had 
the  effect  of  flowers  showered  down  from  the 
ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
a  parterre,  surrounded  with  cushions,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  jardiniere  of  flowers  a 
small  fountain  ^vas  constantly  playing. 

Not  a  foot  fall  could  be  heard  on  the 
carpet,  and  when  the  portieres  were  drawn, 
it  might  have  been  the  abode  of  some  fairy 
princess,  and  she  was  not  unmeet  to  dwell 
in  such  a  miniature  palace.  She  was  re- 
clininor  on  a  sofa  in  a  kind  of  demi-toilette; 
the  arch  wicked  dimples,  had  been  replaced 
by  a  w^arm  basking  sleepy  look.  The  long 
eye-lash  swept  the  cheek;  and  as  she  breathed, 
the  light  dress  which  she  wore,  rose  and  fell 
like  noiseless  tides  in  the  moonlight.  She 
had  nothing,  how^ever,  of  the  precieuse  about 
her,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand* 
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Mv  father,  after  the  approved  manner  of  old 
courtiers,  bent  one  knee,  and  kissed  the  fair 
fingers  which  were  extended  towards  liim. 

He  was  quite  right ;  Mr.  Musgrave  was 
tliere. 

I  remembered  that  Dudley  had  said  that 
he  knew  him  slightly,  and  thought  his 
manner  rather  disagreeable;  but  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  in  him.  No 
one  could  have  imagined,  and  I  could 
scarcely  believe,  that  the  well-dressed,  really 
elegant  man  of  the  world,  who  was  amusing 
.a  knot  of  two  or  three  men,  was  the  same 
matter-of-fact  material-looking  man  of  busi- 
ness whom  I  had  seen  at  Henley,  with  a 
large  blue  bag  in  his  hand.  Nothing  could 
be  more  courteous  or  unaffected  than  his 
address. 

My  father  soon  took  him  aside,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  proposed  that  I  should  call 
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upon  him  the  next  morning  at  eleven,  so 
that  I  might  be  clearly  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  transaction.  This  was 
precisely  what  I  wished ;  I  thought  that  by 
this  means,  I  should  hear  something  of 
Lucille,  and  indirectly  gain  an  insight  into 
the  real  position  of  those  in  whom  I  was  so 
deeply  interested.  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  he  was  aware  of  my  visit 
to  Henley,  for  he  did  not  touch  upon  the 
subject. 

The  whole  conversation  between  him  and 
my  father  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected between  men  accustomed  to  business; 
clear,  and  to  the  point ;  like  men  whose  time 
and  thoughts  were  valuable,  and  who  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  waste  a  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  substantives,  on  a  matter  which  was 
to  be  settled  at  a  future  interview. 

But  even  had  they  been  ever  so  desirous 
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of  enjoying  a  quiet  conference,  it  would  have 
now  been  wholly  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
servant  announced  Lady  Wormwood ;  and  her 
voice,  which  echoed  through  the  ante-room, 
was  of  such  powerful  timbre,  that  even  at 
that  distance  it  drowned  all  the  others. 
When  she  did  manage  to  squeeze  herself 
through  the  rather  narrow  passage  of  the 
conservatory,  a  more  extraordinary  mixture 
of  cause  and  effect  could  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined; that  is,  her  costume  created  such  a 
sensation,  that  the  ridicule  she  excited  made 
her  still  more  extravagant  in  her  manner. 

She  was  a  most  portly,  but  bien  conservee 
lady  of  four-and-forty ;  she  wore  a  corsage  k 
la  Vierge,  which  set  off  the  extraordinary 
proportions  of  her  figure;  a  large  wreath  of 
natural  flowers  encircled  her  head ;  while 
Alexandre  must  have  exhausted  his  art  in 
covering  the  interstices  with  a  mass  of  small 
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black  curls.  Dressed  appropriately,  she 
might  still  have  been  termed,  selon  le  gout 
of  the  Louis  XIV  of  the  day,  a  fine-looking 
woman.  But  in  that  infantine  costume  there 
was  something  most  irresistibly  comical  in 
her  appearance;  and  I  perceived  that  the 
majority  of  the  company  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  laughing. 

She  was  clever  and  bold,  and,  on  this 
account,  was  feared  by  the  men;  in  fact,  hke 
many  other  people  we  meet,  she  was  rather 
tolerated  than  liked;  but  from  having  her 
faculties  constantly  on  the  alert,  she  ac- 
quired a  fund  of  anecdote  which,  whatever 
its  character,  she  retailed  with  the  greatest 
sang  froid. 

"And  how  are  you,  ma  chere  Comtesse?" 
said  Lady  Woburn,  raising  her  small  par- 
tridge head  from  its  soft  pillow,  and  then 
slowly  letting  it  repose  again,  as  though  the 
effort  had  overcome  her. 
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"  Pretty  well,  my  dear  Adele.  I  ought  to 
have  been  with  vou  sooner,  but  that  old 
fellow  of  mine  is  becoming  a  greater  bore 
every  day.  Just  imagine  his  proposing  to  dine 
tete-a-tete  with  me.  Because  a  young  woman 
marries  an  old  man,  he  thinks  he  may  take 
any  liberties  with  her.  If  anything  happens 
to  Woburn,  don't  you  marry  again,  my  dear 
Adele.  I  am  always  telling  Wormwood,  that 
I  really  must  have  been  blind  the  day  I 
married  him.  But  what  bonne  mine  you  have 
to-night,  mon  Adele,  what  a  lovely  colour, 
has  she  not,  Lord  Graham?  Why  you  don't 
say  anything ! " 

*'What  can  I  say?"  replied  my  father, 
"except  like  Paulina,  in  'Twelfth  Night?' 

*'  You  should  like  my  silence,  it  the  more  shows 
Off  my  wonder!" 

"  Really,"  said  Lady  Woburn,  laughing, 
"  whatever  my  colour  may  be  now,  you  will 
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make  it  bright  enough,  Countess,  if  you 
attract  so  much  attention  to  me.  But  you 
were  talking  about  your  tete-^-tete  dinner.'* 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  hear  of  such  stuff.  I 
made  the  old  man  dine  at  a  club ;  and  who 
do  you  think  dined  with  me?  just  imagine.  I 
shall  comprometter  myself  if  I  don't  take  care." 

Each  one  ventured  his  surmise. 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  all  wrong !"  she  ex- 
claimed, holding  her  sides  with  laughter;  "it 
was  Emilv  Danvers." 

"  What,  she  who  has  just  been  turned  out 
of  her  husband's  house,  for  the  third  time, 
and  showed  him  all  her  love-letters;  do  you 
mean  her"?"  asked  Lord  Clare. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Countess.  "  But 
I  dare  say  no  one  knows  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  fact  is,  la  pauvre  petite  is  sacri- 
ficed by  her  truth.  Elle  est  trop  vraie; 
voila  tout.     Why,  misfortunes  may  happen 
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to  any  one;  they  have  never  happened  to 
me,  thank  God.  I  was  up  to  the  humbug  of 
all  you  men.  I  assure  you,  even  Princes 
have  sighed  at  my  feet,  and  never  been  a  bit 
the  wiser.  But  poor  Emily,  such  a  mere 
child,  marries  this  ombre  Chinois;  for  really 
Mr.  Danvers  is  nothing  else.  Excuse  me, 
my  dear  Adele,  but  he  is  something  very 
like  Woburn, — a  regular  matter-of-fact  man, 
very  proud  of  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, always  talking  about  committees,  tying 
his  letters  up  with  nasty  dirty  pieces  of  red 
tape,  pleased  at  being  asked  for  orders  for 
the  House;  affecting  to  grumble  at  franking, 
and  yet  unable  to  suppress  a  little  dimple 
of  satisfaction  whenever  he  is  asked  for  a 
frank.  Now  just  imagine  this  wretched 
specimen  of  a  politician  married  to  such  a 
creature  as  Emily!  She  talking  of  the  last 
modes,  wishing   to    flit  through  life  like  a 
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meteor,  casting  light  on  all  around  her;  and 
he,  talking  of  the  monied  interest,  the  pro- 
gress of  invention,  the  march  of  the  people, 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  I  don't 
know  what  other  trash  and  twaddle  which 
these  men  manage  to  collect. 

"  Well,  she  went  off  to  Paris  to  see  some 
cousin,  and  there  she  met  with  a  petite 
mesaventure,  at  a  very  unlucky  time,  for  the 
London  season  was  just  commencing.  All  her 
money  was  spent,  so  she  had  to  return.  How 
could  she  act  franker  than  she  did.  She  told 
her  gobe-mouche  of  a  husband  the  whole 
truth.  Well,  he  was  so  much  in  love  with 
her,  that,  although  she  left  his  house  for  two 
montlis  for  country  air,  he  forgave  her. 

*'Well,  the  year  after,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  at  the  sea-side  she  fell  in  with  a 
Captain  Fitz  something,  and  there  was 
another   little  mesaventure.     You  see  how 
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much  she  is  to  be  pitied.  Again  she  confided 
in  her  husband.  Poor  little  thing!  do  you 
know,  he  really  turned  her  out  of  the  house. 
Well,  but  when  he  found  he  had  no  one  to 
talk  to  about  his  speeches,  the  state  of  the 
House,  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  fact,  when 
he  was  wretchedly  bored,  he  took  her  back 
again.  This  year  she  ran  away  of  her  own 
accord;  but  she  has  returned,  and  I  am  to  be 
the  medium  of  a  fresh  arrangement.  Don't 
you  think  Danvers  is  severe,  Lord  Clare?" 

"  Why,  as  for  that.  Countess,  the  second 
little  mesaventure  was  rather  too  much. 
Candide  tells  us,  'Qu'une  dame  d'honneur 
pent  etre  malheureuse  une  fois,  mais  apr^s 
cela  sa  vertu  s'en  rafFermit.'  Misfortune 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  such  an  effect  in 
the  present  instance." 

"  Oh,  you  men  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating   real    affection;"    and    she    dropped 
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her  chin  on  her  chaste  and  straining  cor- 
sage. 

But  one  at  that  moment  was  announced, 
in  the  interest  associated  with  whose  pre- 
sence all  the  amusement  to  be  derived  from 
the  burlesque  misrepresentations,  and  clever 
vulgarities  of  Lady  Wormwood,  at  once 
ceased  to  please.  It  was  Lady  Symington, 
the  wife  of  a  peer  of  immense  possessions,  and 
she  herself  the  dau "'liter  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrated  French  houses,  to  which  the  fami- 
lies of  De  Noailles,  J^Iontmorenci,  and  Lux- 
embourg might  have  given  a  not  unjust 
precedence. 

She  married  very  early  in  life,  and  from 
the  date  of  her  marriage  had  mixed  in  the 
best  societv  of  all  countries,  and  left  behind 
her,  at  the  several  courts  to  which  Lord 
Symington  had  been  accredited,  a  name 
which  will   long  be  associated  with  all  that 
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is   gentlest    in    image    and    fascinating   in 
intellect. 

She  did  not  approve  of  Lady  Woburn, 
but  sbe  loved  the  fair  child,  and  by  her 
presence  desired  to  give  her  that  protection  of 
which  the  low  selfish  material  habits  of  her 
husband  (for  Lady  Wormwood  was  quite  jus- 
tified in  comparing  Lord  Woburn  with  Mr. 
Danvers),  and  her  own  light  giddy  temper 
deprived  her.  And  so,  when  others  raised 
their  eyebrows  at  Adele's  name,  she  spoke 
gentle,  kind  extenuating  words  of  charity, 
which  even  touched  the  hearts  of  manv  a 
detractor;  and  she  rarely  missed  passing  one 
or  two  evenings  in  the  week  in  this  little 
salon;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  much  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  her,  as  for  the  amusement 
of  gossipping  with  the  brightest  and  most 
brilliant  of  the  London  fine  ladies,  that 
statesmen,    poets,    men    of  science  and   far 
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above  all,  for  it  comprehends  all  the  real 
men  of  ton,  crowded  it  as  they  did  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Lady   Symington   combined   all  the   na- 
tural   grace    and    quickness   which   is    the 
peculiar  quality  of  her  countrywomen,  with 
a  comprehensive  memory,  and  a  most  ad- 
mirable tact.     Whenever  and  w^herever  she 
appeared,  she   was   immediately  the  centre 
round  which  all  homage  concentrated;  but 
it  was  something  more  than  homage,   and 
even  more  than  such  love  as  Adele  excited ! 
It  was  a  respectful  admiration,  which  had 
no  limit  except  in  its  expression.     At  this 
time  she  might  have  been  eight-and-twenty, 
certainly  not  more ;  but  she  was  one  of  the 
favoured  beings  who  have  no  age;  with  a 
childish  freshness  of  heart,  which,  in  a  sweet, 
mild  glance,  expressed  itself,  giving  purity 
to   the    brow    and    bloom    to    the    cheek. 
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I  have  often  since  that  evening,  looked 
on  her  silently  and  distantly,  and  remarked 
in  how  great  a  degree  she  possessed  that 
most  estimable  of  all  virtues, — a  consideration 
for  others.  For  some  time  I  could  not  quite 
analyse  in  what  particular  feature  of  charac- 
ter her  principal  charm  consisted ;  at  last,  I 
determined  that  it  was  in  her  forgetfulness 
of  self,  and  her  entire  truthfulness.  No  one 
in  her  presence  would  have  dared  to  utter  a 
word  against  her  friend,  neither  would  she 
sacrifice  that  friend  to  an  epigram,  or  a 
calembourg.  At  this  time  she  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  beauty,  her  intellect,  and 
fashion ;  but  I  have  seen  her  since,  when 
misfortune  has  fallen  upon  her  house,  and 
the  proud  castle,  the  stately  and  refined 
villa,  and  the  palace  in  the  square,  have  all 
passed  away;  and  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  heart  more  firmly  clings  to  wealth 
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and  its  appurtenances,  in  order,  in  some  poor 
degree,  to  replace  the  pulsations   of  youth. 
She  accepts  the  change  without  a  murmur ; 
her  social  position  may  have  indeed  changed, 
but  not  so  the  dimpling  smile,  the  glance  of 
feeling,  the  word  of  affection.     And  to  the 
glory  of  human  nature,  be  it  said,  the  same 
circle  of  friends,  only  expanded  by  time,  has 
surrounded  her ;  and  there  is  no  difference, 
save,  perhaps,  that  the  courtesy  with  M'hich 
she  is  treated  is  more  softly  tempered ;  the 
affection  which  she  awakens  is  more  subdued 
by  sympathy,  but  this  sympathy  is   wholly 
uncalled  for.     She  in   no   manner  laments 
the   change   in    her   position,    save    that   it 
diminishes   her   power    of   doing    good.       I 
remember    that    one    day,    when    a   vulgar 
njatter-of-fact  person  was  pretending  to  con- 
dole with  her  on  these  misfortunes — 

*'  Do  not  mistake,"  said  she  in  the  words 
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of  Lord  Ed^yard  Fitzgerald;  "that  fortune 
and  station  have  their  value,  I  am  the  last 
person  to  attempt  to  deny,  the  loss  of  tliese 
is  painful ;  but,  believe  me,  one  unhappy 
feeling  is  worse  than  all." 

I  was  touched  by  the  consideration  which 
Lady  Woburn  showed  to  her.  She  rose  up 
gaily,  all  her  affectations  and  little  coquet- 
teries  were  forgotten,  and  it  was  with  real, 
kind,  goodwill  she  seized  her  friend's  hand. 

There  was  still  some  good  about  Adele. 
It  was  weakness,  as  Burke  says,  paying 
homage  to  virtue. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  dear  Lady 
S}Tnington;  for  the  Countess  has  been 
amusing  us  so  much ;  such  extraordinary 
stories.  Probably  she  will  tell  you  some 
of  them  again." 

But  the  Countess  was  entirely  subdued. 
The    presence    of    Lady    Symington     had 
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the  same  effect  upon  her  which  the  purity  of 
Una  is  said  to  have  had  upon  the  lion; — it 
tamed  her.  There  is  something  very 
magical  in  innocence:  for  how  rarely  will 
even  our  harsh,  false,  slander-loving  society, 
how  rarely  will  it  spread  entirely  unfounded 
reports.  It  is  an  accepted  axiom,  that 
men  always  respect  women  who  thoroughly 
respect  themselves.  The  public  opinion 
of  all  character  is  singularly  accurate; 
it  pierces  through  all  the  veils  which 
hypocrisy,  fashion,  or  custom  may  cast 
around  it.  The  fair  test  of  excellence  in 
men,  women,  books,  music,  &c.,  is  the 
appreciation  of  the  multitude. 

"Adele,"  said  Lady  Symington,  in  alow 
voice ;  "  I  saw  you  this  morning,  you  passed 
my  window." 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  colour  in 
Adele's  cheek,  for  slie  had  been  riding  with 
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a  forbidden  cousin,  whom  Lord  Woburn  had 
ordered  out  of  the  house,  because  he  had 
seen  his  name  associated  with  hers  in  some 
blackguard  Sunday  paper  which  this  repu- 
table man  never  failed  to  read. 

"  Hush !  hush !  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Woburn ;  "  here  is  my  husband !" 

Here  was  another  exemplification  of  the 
error  of  that  principle  so  absurdly  yet  so  in- 
cessantly laid  down  in  England,  that  the  man 
should  be  ten  years  older  than  his  wife,  and 
even  that  the  diiFerence  of  fifteen  years  in  their 
respective  ages  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  In  the  present  instance,  the  dif- 
ference exceeded  the  last-mentioned  period  ; 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  Lord  Woburn  wished  to  enjoy  domestic 
life,  that  is,  to  indulge  all  his  egregious  sel- 
fishness, his  creature  comforts  of  easy  slippers 
and  flannel  dressing-gowns,  voting  poetry  a 
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bore,  and  sentiment  humbug,  or,  as  he  used  to 
term  it,  "  all  bosh ;"  at  the  time  that  his 
wife  was  glowing  with  the  desire  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  tracing  plans  in  her  little  head, 
of  pleasures,  each  to  be  more  refined 
and  glorious  than  the  last,  and  drinking 
deep  draughts  from  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Alfieri. 

It  was  completely  the  Danvers'  case 
repeated,  only  that  Lady  Woburn  was  a 
character  infinitely  more  loveable  and 
innocent,  for  she  was  quite  the  child  of 
impulse, — daring,  affectionate,  wanton  im- 
pulse. And  it  was  really  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  a  smile,  to  observe  the  arch  look, 
and  the  little  pouting  lip  with  which  she 
received  what  approached  very  near  a  repri- 
mand from  her  gross,  booby  husband,  for 
having  been  driving  out  so  late  on  that 
damp  evening. 
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"  But  how  do  you  know  I  was  out  so  late, 
mon  ami  ?"  she  said. 

He  looked  silly  and  confused.  "  Why,  I 
asked  the  coachman,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Oh,  you  asked  questions  about  me  of  my 
servants?"  continued  she,  in  an  under  voice. 
"  C'est  indigne." 

"Nous  verrons,"  he  replied,  with  a  very 
significant  shake  of  the  head." 

She  was  about  to  answer,  when  Lady 
Symington  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm 
as  though  to  examine  a  bracelet,  and,  at  the 
gentle  pressure,  she  was  silent. 

All  this  little  tiraillerie  had  been  carried 
on,  on  both  sides,  in  a  kind  of  playful  voice 
and  manner ;  but  a  close  observer  like  Lady 
Symington,  could  penetrate  through  the 
disguise,  and  saw  danger  lurking  below. 
Lord  Woburn  was  so  weakly  irritable  a 
man,  that  he  never  could  even  restrain  his 

VOL.  n.  I 
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anger  until  a  suitable  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  fulminating  it  forth. 

It  was  not,  however,  lost  on  I.ady 
Wormwood. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Adele,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
intended  to  be  a  whisper,  but  which  was 
quite  audible  in  the  most  distant  recesses  of 
of  the  room ;  "  oh !  my  dear,  what  brutes 
these  men  are.  I  knew  that  he  was  scolding 
you,  although  he  pretended  to  smile.  You 
should  treat  him  as  I  do  my  old  fellow;  I 
don't  stand  any  trifling  with  him.  I,  Lady 
Wormwood,  tell  him  the  truth.  Bore  him  out 
of  his  life  when  he  rows  you.  I  tell  you  what, 
follow  my  example.  I  (and  here  she  did 
lower  her  voice,  but  it  was  like  shallow 
water  rolling  over  pebbles)  took  care  to  keep 
a  good  look-out,  and  when  once  I  found 
Wormwood  tripping,  I  never  let  it  drop  ;  this 
is  my  drapeau.     When  I  have  mentioned  it, 
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c'est  la  guerre  h  la  mort;  the  red  flag  is 
hoisted.  I  know  what  you  will  tell  me, 
that  you  don't  think  your  husband  is  ever 
scandaleux,  never  mind  that;  accuse  him 
positively  of  some  offence,  and  you  will  give 
his  mind  a  turn  that  way.  Very  likely,  he 
will  immediately  give  you  good  cause  of 
complaint;  simply,  because  he  will  think  that 
you  accuse  him  unjustly;  tant  mieux  pour 
vous.  One  is  forced  to  invent  all  these  ways 
of  managing  men,  for,  depend  upon  it,  they 
manage  us,  and  the  less  faith  we  put  in 
them  the  better." 

Fortunately  for  Adele,  her  husband  had 
got  hold  of  Mr.  ^lusgrave,  and  was  deeply 
involved  in  some  important  conference  in 
the  further  corner  of  the  room ;  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  making  attempts  to  shake  off  the  dull 
verbose  legislator,  but  in  vain. 

A  great  many  people  had  left,  to  go  to 

i2 
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Lady  Melbury's ;  and  to  Lady  Woburn's 
infinite  delight,  Lady  Wormwood  at  last 
rose  to  depart.  She  shook  herself  like 
a  gigantic  sun-flower,  smoothed  her  dress, 
arranged  her  hair  in  the  glass,  and  then  said 
good  bye  to  Lady  Woburn. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going,"  said 
Adele. 

"No,  no,  I  know  better  than  that,"  ex- 
claimed the  blunt  and  inperturbable  Coun- 
tess ;  "  you  are  very  dull  to-night,  all  your 
beaux  esprits  are  in  bad  humour,  or  I 
suppose  poor  Lord  Castlereagh's  death  has 
preoccupied  them.  Very  horrible,  is  it  not  ? 
Such  a  mere  boy,  only  fifty-four.  Carried  otY 
so  young,  with  such  an  avenir  before  him. 
Ah,  I  see  it  all  now;  that  is  why  it  is 
so  stupid.  Well,  1  shall  not  go  out  any- 
where to-night,  I  meant  to  have  passed  a 
few  minutes  at  Beaufort  House,  but  it  is 
too  late. 
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**  The  Duke  came  to  see  me  this  morning ; 
I  had  quite  a  levee,  I  assure  you.  You 
must  not  think  yours  is  the  only  salon  in 
London ;  some  evenings  you  may  find  half 
the  cabinet  at  my  house.  There  are  not  chairs 
enough  for  them.  Lord  Eldon,  the  other 
day,  had  to  sit  on  a  music-stool.  Imagine  the 
Chancellor  on  a  music-stool  instead  of  a 
woolsack.  However,  ma  chere,  I  will  for- 
give your  stupidity  to-night,  and  come  to 
you  next  Wednesday.  Perhaps  I  will 
bring  my  old  fellow  with  me,  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief,  for  he  is  as  cunning  as  an 
old  fox ;  like  all  the  family,  clever  enough, 
but  as  great  scamps  as  you  find  anywhere.  I 
tell  it  them  to  their  faces,  whenever  I  see 
them;  they  get  no  mercy  from  me,  I  assure 
you.  But  good  night,  my  dear,  I  will  collect 
some  more  gossip  for  you  by  next  week." 
With  this  grateful  promise  she  sailed  out  of 
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the  room,  leaving  Lady  Symington,  and 
I  believe  Adele,  greatly  relieved.  Adele 
would  have  indulged  all  her  powers  of 
mimicry  on  the  occasion,  had  Lady  Sym- 
ington at  all  encouraged  her,  but  she  looked 
grave  when  she  commenced,  and  checked  her 
laughter  in  the  bud.  However  absurd  and 
vulgar  any  person  may  have  been,  Lady 
Symington  made  it  a  rule  of  not  ridicul- 
insr  them,  the  moment  their  backs  were 
turned.  If  she  did  not  praise,  she  was  silent; 
but  when  she  could  praise,  not  an  eastern 
devotee  could  express  himself  in  more  en- 
thusiastic and  heart-warming  language. 

But  now  she  took  advantage  of  Lord 
Woburn's  absence,  for  he  had  left  the  house 
with  Mr.  Musgrave,  to  warn  Adele  of  the  risks 
she  was  running;  of  the  scandal  with  which 
her  name  was  associated ;  of  the  ruin  which 
impended  over  her.    And  these  words  were 
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not  uttered  in  vain.  They  were  spoken  so 
low,  that  we  who  were  gossipping  in  the 
corner  could  not  catch  tliem,  nor  did  I  at 
that  time  know  their  import ;  but  I  observed 
that  dimpling  smile  faded  away,  and  the 
brow  slightly  contracted,  and  she  bent  her 
head  forward  to  catch  each  word,  and  I 
thouo^ht  there  was  somethino^  like  a  tear 
stealing  down  the  cheek,  and  when  the  smile 
returned,  it  was,  if  not  quite  so  joyous  -as 
that  which  it  replaced,  a  smile  of  deeper 
confidence  and  happier  hopes. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me,  A  dele,  to- 
morrow," said  Lady  Symington,  rising; 
"  Lord  Symington  is  forced  to  be  at  the 
House  in  the  evening,  there  will  be  some 
motion  respecting  Lord  Londonderry,  and 
I  would  not  wish  him  to  be  absent  on  such 
an  occasion,  nor  would  he  like  to  be  so;  we 
shall  be,   therefore,  quite  en  petit  comite, 
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SO  don't  make  any  grande  toilette.  My 
nephew,  De  Lancey,  will  be  there ;  he  is 
a  fine  boy  of  fifteen ;  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Dudley." 

"Dudley!"  I  exclaimed,  quite  taken  by 
surprise,  and  thus  rudely  thrusting  myself 
into  the  conversation.  "Dudley;  why,  he  is 
not  in  town." 

**  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  she  replied, 
softly;  "if  it  is  the  same  Dudley  I  mean.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  nephew  to  Lord  Win- 
field,  who  lives  in  Devonshire." 

"  Exactly,"  I  said,  "  that  is  my  greatest 
friend." 

"  Well,  he  came  to  town  to-day.  But  you 
must  not  be  angry  with  him  for  not  having 
called  upon  you;  I  see  that  I  have  innocently 
made  you  quite  jealous;  but  he  is  Lord 
Symington's  first  cousin,  and  he  came 
to  see  him  respecting  some  family  arrange- 
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ments.  But  as  you  know  him  so  well,  will 
you  come  and  meet  him  to-morrow  1  He 
shall  justify  himself  to  you  then." 

I  bowed,  only  a  too  happy  and  ready 
assent.  Dudley  had  not  written  to  me  lately. 
I  began  to  mistrust  all  that  friendship,  of 
which  poets  tell  us  so  much,  and  in  which 
T  had  but  a  month  since  such  implicit  faith ; 
and  so  I  had  scrawled  scraps  of  poetry,  and 
sonnets  to  broken  faith  and  false  friends,  but 
I  was  ashamed  of  them,  now  that  we  were 
so  soon  to  meet.  I  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
more  especially  as  I  found  his  name  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  on  my  return  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Musgrave  had  his  chambers  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  They  were  situated  in  the 
not  very  euphonious  region  called  Pump 
Court.  There  are  places  which  oppress  you 
with  gloom,  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  particular  cause.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  even  the 
chambers  which  look  on  the  gardens  have 
a  dusty,  cobwebby,  dull,  watery  look;  but 
the  melancholy  of  Pump  Court  requires  no 
refinements  of  an  active  imagination  to 
account  for. 

The  sun  rarely  penetrates  there;  the  flags 
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are  moist  with  the  damp,  even  when  the 
pavement  of  the  neighbouring  streets  are 
sun-dried.  The  court  itself  is  only  about 
some  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  pump  in  the 
middle,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
to  which  an  iron  scoop  is  fastened  by  a 
massive  iron  chain.  The  buildings  them- 
selves are  high,  with  long  narrow  dirty 
windows,  and  built  of  bricks,  which,  judging 
from  the  mildew  they  have  contracted,  must 
have  been  excavated  from  the  founda- 
tions of  some  very  ancient  Templar's  edifice. 
The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  chambers 
are  painted  at  the  entrance-door;  and  having 
discovered  the  one  you  are  in  search  of,  you 
have  to  grope  your  way  up  a  narrow, 
decayed,  ill-lit  staircase,  which  conducts 
from  flat  to  flat.  During  term  time  the 
sporting- doors  will  always  be  found  open,  and 
then  occasionally  the  fumes  of  not  the  best 
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Havanas  flcat  through  the  passages;  and  late 
in  the  evening,  the  rustling  of  petticoats  may 
sometimes  be  heard  in  those  grimly-lit  rooms ; 
and  if  you  are  stealing  and  groping  your  "vvay 
down  the  narrow  staircase,  in  the  dark,  you 
may  feel  on  your  cheek  the  warm  breath  of 
some  fair  young  form,  as  she  endeavours  to 
avoid  your  contact. 

It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  the 
coronetted  carriage,  with  arch-necked,  high- 
actioned  champing  and  fretting  horses  at 
the  Temple  gates,  or  near  the  Queen's 
Bench  Walk,  with  the  tall,  powder-headed 
footmen  lounging  on  the  hammer  cloth;  and 
then  beings,  as  it  were,  of  another  sphere,  fair 
and  rose-tinted  in  the  latest  fashion,  flit  over 
the  well-worn  pavement;  and,  from  the  cham- 
bers into  which  they  enter,  may  be  heard 
the  sounds  of  joy  and  gladness;  above  their 
fellows,  while  wit  flows  like  wine ;  and  the 
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glasses  are  ruby  bright.  Without,  all  is 
silent,  sombre,  and  damp ;  within,  all  is 
warm,  brilliant,  and  sparkling.  The  law- 
books are  all  piled  up  in  the  corners ;  and, 
after  the  last  drop  of  the  cellar  has  been 
drained,  the  table,  cleared  of  its  legal 
lumber,  is  prepared  for  the  lansquenet. 

And  then  the  gaunt  and  emaciated  stu- 
dent, pale  and  worn  as  the  leaves  he  is  turn- 
ing, is  called  to  the  opposite  window  by  the 
still  wilder  mirth  and  increasing  excitement; 
and  he  can  perhaps  catch,  through  the  light 
curtains,  a  glimpse  of  voluptuous,  well- 
rounded  Parian  shoulders ;  or  the  dark  ban- 
deau and  almost  darker  eye  of  another  eager 
guest.  He  closes  tlie  shutter,  for  the  daz- 
zling light  and  still  more  dazzling  beauty 
disturbs  his  senses;  and  when  he  again  rests 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  on  the 
page,  hot  tears  drop  fast  upon  it.     For  when 
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will  such  enjoyment  be  to  him  ?  What  beauty 
will  ever  cherish  him  I 

I  found  Mr.  Musgrave  awaiting  my 
arrival,  in  chambers,  which,  for  their  spa- 
ciousness and  comfortable  appearance,  quite 
surprised  me.  The  book-cases  were  well 
filled;  piles  of  law-cases  were  heaped 
upon  the  table,  and  open  note-books 
were  strewn  about;  but  there  was  no 
literary  disorder  manifest,  no  pretence  at 
work.  He  himself  received  me  with  that 
frankness  which  at  once  sets  the  visitor  at 
his  ease. 

"  You  went  away  early  last  night,"  I 
remarked. 

"We  are  forced  to  make  the  most  of 
our  time,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  I  had  three 
long  cases  to  look  through,  and  I  have 
already  had  two  consultations,  and  at  what, 
I  suppose,  you  consider  a  very  early  hour  in 
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the  morning.  But  I  am  always  up  at  six, 
at  whatever  hour  I  go  to  bed.  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Vavasour  this  morning,  and 
his  letter  at  once  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  the  interview  with  which  I  am  now 
honoured.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
mailing  the  purchase  of  your  father's 
estate ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
hitherto  rather  discouraged  the  idea,  because 
I  was  not  aware  what  your  views  might 
have  been  on  the  matter.  And  I  think  it  a 
hard  case  ever  to  induce  a  young  man  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  an  estate,  which  he  may  after- 
wards regret.  But,  however,  I  might  have 
saved  myself  the  trouble ;  for,  on  reflection, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Lord  Graham  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  any  unjust  or  harsh  thing  to  any 
one,  more  especially  bis  own  son." 

"  Oh,  nothing  can  be  kinder  than  his  con- 
duct  to   me,"    I   exclaimed ;    "  and,   as  you 
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know,  he  told  me  to  call  on  you  to-day, 
simply  that  I  might  discuss  the  whole 
matter." 

"  There  is  very  little  to  discuss,  at  all,"  he 
said;  "if  the  estate  is  not  sold,  it  will,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  come  to  you ; 
if  it  is  sold,  the  price — 60,000/.  will  belong 
to  your  father.  But,  that  the  arrangement 
may  be  a  great  relief  to  him,  I  can  quite 
understand.  The  fact  is,  the  estate  is  not 
worth  the  money  we  shall  give  for  it ;  it 

quite  a  fancy  price." 

"  Then  why  purchase  it?"  I  replied. 

A  slight  tinge  of  colour  darkened  his 
cheek.  "  Why,  the  difference  is  not  so  very 
considerable,  after  all ;  and  it  is  a  very 
improving  property.  JNIiss  Belmont  has 
money  which  she  can  lay  out  upon  it ;  and," 
here  his  voice  slightly  fell,  *'  she  herself 
wishes  to  possess  it." 
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"  Why,  she  has  never  seen,  never  heard  of 
it." 

'•  Never  seen,  true ;  but  never  heard  of 
it ;  is  that  the  case  ?" 

I  must  have  looked  very,  very  confused, 
for  at  that  moment  I  remembered  having, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  spoken  to  Lucille 
of  the  happy  days  I  had  passed  there,  and  of 
the  child  I  had  so  loved. 

But  what  could  he  mean  by  her  anxiety 
to  purchase  this  property,  in  a  country  with 
which  she  had  no  tie,  no  interest,  no  connec- 
tion? Could  it  have  been  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  my  description.  Still,  it  is 
rarely  that  descriptions  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Neither  had  she  made 
any  observation  to  me  which  gave  me  the 
least  notion  that  it  was  a  place  such  as  she 
would  desire  to  possess.  Was  it  a  desire  to 
live  in  a  spot  with  which   my   name,   my 

VOL.  II.  K 
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youth,  my  happiness,  had  been  associated? 
My  pulse  beat  rapidly  at  the  thought ;  and 
impossible  as  I  believed  it  for  me  ever  to 
marry  Lucille,  I  could  feel  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction expanding  over  me. 

Mr.  Musgrave  had,  meanwhile,  been  pre- 
tending to  examine  one  of  his  numerous 
briefs ;  when  he  turned  round,  there  was  a 
sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  said — 

"  Shall  I  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr. 
Graham?" 

"Oh,  do,"  I  replied;  ''I  ask  nothing 
else." 

''  Well,  then,  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
you  had  been  staying  a  long  time  at  Henley. 
I  took  the  liberty,  not  a  strange  one,  you  may 
believe,  with  such  a  client,  of  imagining 
what  was  the  interest  that  detained  you 
there  so  long.  I  was  not  far  wrong,  I 
believe.   Having  commenced  by  perfect  frank- 
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ness,  I  will  proceed.  You  are  not  aware  that 
I  came  down  from  town  to  see  Mr.  Vavasour 
and  Lady  Belmont,  in  order  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  marriage,  on  which  you  had 
probably  set  your  heart.  You  think  this  is 
extraordinary  ? " 

Knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  could  not  precisely  say  that  I  did;  but  I 
bowed  a  kind  of  assent. 

"  If,  however,  you  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars^  you  would  not  think  so." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  at 
Henley ;  how  did  you  know  that  I V 

"  Was  in  love  with  Miss  Belmont,"  said 
he,  filling  up  the  sentence. 

"Exactly." 

"  Mr.  Vavasour  told  me  so.  No  man 
was  more  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Miss  Belmont;  no  one,  therefore,  more  in- 
terested in  this  marriage  taking  place.     He 
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knew, — pardon  me  for  speaking  to  your  face, 
— he  knew,  he  told  me,  your  high  and  honour- 
able character.  He  knew  it  was  such  a 
marriage  as  her  father  would  have  most 
highly  approved  of;  and  yet,  although  I  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  this,  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  London,  to  advise,  nay,  to  pray  Mr. 
Vavasour  to  entreat  you  to  leave  Henley 
for  ever." 

"  He  told  me  as  much,"  I  said.  "  But  if 
there  were  such  reasons  against  it,  why  did 
you,  or  why  did  Mr.  Vavasour  ever  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  marriage  ? " 

"  I  have  explained  to  you,  that  Mr.  Vava- 
sour was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  I  submitted  to  him,  until  the  morn- 
ing of  my  arrival  at  Henley.  As  for  mine, 
my  whole  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  the 
alliance  changed,  when  I  learnt  that  your 
father  was  forced  to  sell  Glenira." 
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"  She  could  not  want  money,"  said  I, 
slowly,  almost  inarticulately,  for  my  con- 
science told  me  that  I  was  venturing  on 
dangerous  ground. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  or  two  reply, 
and  then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
him,  he  turned  quickly  round,  and  said, 
"  by-the-bye,  Mr.  Graham,  you  have  some 
letters  of  the  late  Sir  Henry?'' 

*'  Yes,"  I  muttered  out  in  an  indistinct 
manner,  and  as  I  spoke  my  colour  ebbed  and 
flowed;  there  was  something  in  my  voice 
and  appearance,  which  could  not  escape  so 
keen  an  observer  as  Mr.  Musgrave. 

He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  said,  "  have 
you  any  objection  to  confide  the  box  and  its 
contents  to  me  ?" 

What  was  I  to  say?  If  I  acceded  to  this 
demand,  at  once  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
packet  of  letters  had  been  opened.     On  the 
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other  hand,  how  could  I  refuse  to  give  them 
over  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family?  I 
could  not  reply,  for  whatever  flattering  unc- 
tion I  might  lay  to  my  soul,  it  was  certain 
that  I  had  acted  the  meanest,  if  not  the  most 
dishonourable  course,  in  taking  such  a  step, 
on  my  own  responsibility,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  own  curiosity,  to  open  papers 
committed  sealed  to  me  on  a  death-bed, 
with  the  injunction  that  they  should  be 
burned.  But  I  again  remembered  those 
words  of  Vavasour, — "  frankness  is  ever  the 
best  policy."  It  was  a  painful,  disgraceful 
avowal  to  make,  but  I  would  not  hesitate. 

"  ;Mr.  Musgrave,"  I  began,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice,  "  you  have  been  very  frank 
with  me,  and  I  must  be  so  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  smiled  in 
kindness. 

And  then  I  made  to  him  that  confidence 
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which  men  seldom  make,  except  to  God,  or 
the  one  they  love.  My  words  expressed  the 
force  of  my  feelings;  the  pent-up  heart 
burst  forth.  I  could  see  that  this  practical, 
altliough  not  ungenial  man  of  the  world, 
was  surprised  at  the  eloquence  with  which 
real  affection  can  express  itself,  at  the 
majesty  of  affection.  Talk  of  high-flown 
sentiments,  of  over- wrought  language.  When 
was  there  a  passion  really  great,  that  did  not 
give  utterance  to  great  thoughts?  When  was 
a  strong  conviction  ever  inadequately  enun- 
ciated ;  a  great  and  true  faith  insufficiently 
preached?  I  disguised,  I  concealed  nothing.  I 
told  him  how  I  had  listened  to  some  part  of  the 
conversation,  on  the  day  he  came  to  Henley; 
of  the  conflict  which  went  on  in  my  own 
mind;  of  the  misery  attending  my  departure; 
how  the  box  arrived  in  London,  and  I  had 
prayed  for  strength  to  resist  the  temptation; 
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of  my  sinking  weakness,  of  my  regret,  of  the 
knowledge  which  I  would  now  too  readily 
and  anxiously  relieve  myself  of.  I  said  this, 
and  much  more,  for  by  a  strange  fascination, 
once  having  entered  on  the  subject  of  my 
own  frailty  and  selfishness,  it  became  a  topic 
on  which  I  felt  a  strange  pleasure  in  insist- 
inof.  There  was  a  curious  excitement  in 
speaking  of  sensations  and  feelings  which 
hud  been  so  long  entombed  in  my  own 
breast. 

Mr.  Musgrave  heard  me  most  attentively 
throughout. 

"  I  feel  deeply  for  you,  Mr.  Graham,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  You  think  I  have  done  very  wrong,  is 
it  not  so?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  very  true,"  he  replied;  "but  what 
evil  there  is  resulting  from  the  course  you 
have  taken,  from  the  imprudence  of  which 
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you  were  guilty  in  opening  the  letters, 
will  fall  upon  yourself;  it  does  not  and 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  Miss  Belmont; 
but  it  places  you  in  a  disagreeable  position, 
in  a  position  from  which,  even  I,  who  was 
educated  with  her  father,  and  was  through 
life  in  his  fullest  confidence,  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  escape.  Now  you,  with  your 
eyes  open,  have  willingly  gone  and  thrust 
yourself  into  the  same  difficulties  into 
which  Mr.  Vavasour  and  myself  were  dragged 
by  force  of  circumstances. 

"  You  are  now  aware  of  the  fact^  that  a 
person  is  in  possession  of  an  estate  to  which 
she  has  no  title,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
leo^itimate  heir.  I  have  been  lono-  aware  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  in  the  event  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry's  death.  But  then  I  am 
in  the  situation  of  Miss  Belmont's  counsel, 
and   Mr    Vavasour   is   her  guardian;    con- 
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sequentlj,  we  are  both  of  us  entitled  to  use 
tlie  privilege  of  our  respective  positions,  and 
remain  silent;  neither  are  we  bound  to  sift 
out  evidence  which  may  bear  against  us. 
Had  you,  therefore,  given  me  the  box  un- 
opened, I  should  have  put  the  whole 
contents  into  the  fire,  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  they  might  contain,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  desire  of  the  deceased.  But  you 
have  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  taking 
this  step.  Although  I  feel  myself  quite  jus- 
tified in  not  communicating  my  information 
to  the  present  Baronet  or  his  agents,  I 
should  not  be  sanctioned  in  getting  rid  of 
any  documentary  evidence,  or  in  refusing 
to  produce  it,  if  once  an  enquiry  were  insti- 
tuted. Do  you  think,  you,  Mr.  Graham, 
ouQ^ht  to  be  the  medium  throu£!;h  whom  tliis 
process  should  originate?" 
"I,  Mr.  Musgrave!" 
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"  I  quite  understand  the  horror  which 
your  ejaculation  conveys,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  you  never  would  make  a  disclosure 
which  would  lead  to  Miss  Belmont's  ruin; 
but  then,  mark  the  position  in  which  you  are 
placed." 

"  But  then  why  should  I  not  marry  her, 
Mr.  Musgrave?  I  then  should  be  justified  in 
right  of  my  wife,  in  preserving  secresy." 

"  And  would  you  then  marry,  Mr.  Graham, 
with  such  a  mystery  pressing  on  your  heart, 
that  you  dare  not  lay  your  head  on  the  same 
pillow  as  your  wife,  or  press  her  in  sleep 
to  your  bosom,  lest  in  that  sleep  words  of 
strange  and  fearful  import  should  fall  from 
your  lips?  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Graham, 
while  I  thought  your  father  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  fortune,  I  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  this  marriage.  I  thought,  at 
that  time,  it  could  have  been  so  arranged 
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that  Miss  Belmont's  fortune  might,  by  your 
father's  permission,  have  been  settled  uj^on 
her,  and  this  would  have  prevented  the 
necessity  of  any  discussions,  which,  although 
they  might  not  have  led  to  any  harm  or 
inconvenient  result,  we  could  not  feel  entire 
confidence  in  commencing.  But  now,  con- 
sider, ]Mr.  Graham,  you  and  your  father's 
case.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
hear  of  your  marrying  an  heiress  with  some 
nine  or  ten  thousand  a-year,  without  insist- 
ing on  proi^er  settlements  for  you?  Would 
not  Miss  Belmont  herself  require  that  they 
should  be  made?  What  explanation  or 
answer  could  you  give  to  these  proposi- 
tions, from  which  ever  side  they  emanated? 
But,  at  the  same  time,  how  could  we,  as 
men,  as  gentlemen,  knowing  what  we  do 
know,  go  through  the  fearful  mummery? 
I     must     say,     the     iniquity     of     settling 
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estates  and  money  on  you  and  on  your 
children,  when  we  know  that  the  estates 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner; 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  hope,  from  my 
heart,  Miss  Belmont  will  marry,  but  let 
it  be  some  man  of  large  fortune,  and  let 
him  marry  without  any  investigation  or  in- 
quiries; thbn,  if  the  facts  should  ever 
come  out,  no  harm  is  done,  and  there  will 
be  still  left  them  a  sufficiency  to  live  upon. 
I  see  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  even  that  is  a  very  painful  and 
unsatisfactory  one." 

I  was  buried  in  silence.  At  last  I  raised 
my  head,  and  said,  "  You  were  talking  of  my 
position,  Mr.  Musgrave." 

"Yes,  so  I  was,  when  you  made  the 
suggestion  of  your  marriage  with  Miss 
Belmont.  This  position,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  is  a  ten  times  more  disagreeable  one 
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than  my  own  or  Mr.  Vavasour's ;  for  ours 
was  involuntary,  it  was  unavoidable;  on  the 
one  hand,  you  must  feel  that  you  ought,  in 
strict  justice,  to  divulge  all  you  know;  but 
on  the  other,  if  you  do  so,  you  are  guilty  of 
an  act  of  treason  to  all  affection.  It  is 
impossible,  in  point  of  fact,  that  you  could 
do  this.  So  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, you  must  remain,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  support,  as  Bossuet  says,  *  les  peines 
d'un  malheur  dont  vous  avez  ambitionne 
la  gloire.'" 

I  knew  not  what  to  reply;  it  was  all  so 
true;  my  heart  sank  within  me  at  the  view 
of  the  false  position  in  which  I  w^as  placed, 
or  rather  had  placed  myself.  But  a  sudden 
idea  flashed  across  me — was  it  all  true,  was 
there  no  possibility  of  error  existing?  I  had 
not  read  the  letters  wdiich  I  had  opened. 
The    simple   fact,   as   I   saw  it    stated,   had 
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.satisfied  me;  but  then,  it  just  occurred 
to  me,  there  might  be  an  error  somewhere. 

"  Is  it  all  positively  true,"  I  said;  "  is  there 
no  room  for  doubt  that — ?" 

"  Miss  Belmont  is  illegitimate,"  continued 
Mr.  Musgrave,  in  a  very  slow  and  measured 
voice;  'he  w^as  one  of  those  men  who  are 
always  distinct,  direct,  positive. 

I  nodded  assent. 

"  It  is  positively  and  undeniably  true." 

"But  how  is  it?"  I  exclaimed,  in  agony, 
"how  is  it  possible?  Did  Sir  William 
Belmont  run  away  with  Lucille's  mother?" 

"Oh,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  you  did  not  read 
all  the  letters,"  he  answered,  "although  I 
am  not  aware  whether  they  would  have 
told  you  much ;  if,  however,  you  can  spare 
me  half  an  hour,  I  will  give  you  a  slight 
sketch   of  the    whole    matter:    it   will   at 
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least  vindicate  the  memory  of  Lady  Bel- 
mont, and  in  some  degree  justify  the 
course  that  myself  and  Mr.  Vavasour  have 
decided  on  following,  for  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult case." 

"  But  tell  me  first,"  I  said,  "  what  am  I 
to  do  with  these  accursed  letters;  wdll  you 
take  charge  of  them?  And,  another  thing, 
will  you  promise  me  not  to  mention  one 
word  of  my  having  opened  the  letters,  to 
Mr.  Vavasour ;  I  should  lose  his  friendsliip 
for  life.'' 

"  I  will  quite  readily  make  you  the  latter 
promise,  for  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  acquainting  INIr.  Vavasour 
with  the  circumstance  of  our  having  had 
any  meeting  to-day;  and  I  am  sure  the 
knowledge  that  you  were  aware  of  all  that 
ha^s  occurred,  would  only  distress  and  perplex 
him  exceedin2:lv.     But  with  the  same  readi- 
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ness  with  which  I  promise  this,  I  must,  at 
the  same  time,  immediately  and  distinctly 
refuse  to  take  charge  of  such  documents; 
and  I  must  tell  you  this,  that,  although  I 
think  you  are  justified  in  remaining  perfectly 
silent  on  the  matter,  yet  you  would  not  be 
justified  in  getting  rid  of  or  destroying  any 
portion  of  that  evidence,  which  might  be 
called  for  on  some  future  occasion.  No,  you 
must  keep  them  by  you. 

"  Take  my  advice,  put  them  in  a  place 
of  great  security,  never  permit  your  lips  to 
touch  on  Miss  Belmont  or  Henley,  or  any 
of  those  topics  in  which  you  hitherto  have 
taken  so  much  interest;  for,  believe  me, 
there  is  but  one  rule  of  secresy  in  life,  and 
that  is,  never  to  approach  a  forbidden  topic. 
Once  unloose  the  lips,  and  none  but  rash 
men  will  venture  to  say  so  far  and  yet  no  far- 
ther ;  and  rash  men  are  the  last  to  be  trusted. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  You  have  a  mystery  now  pressing  on 
your  heart,  but  you  must  never  endeavour 
to  relieve  yourself  of  the  burthen;  you  must 
school  your  countenance  not  to  move  a 
muscle  when  Miss  Belmont  moves  through 
circles,  and  men  stand  round  in  admiration ; 
and,  above  all,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
meet,  as  you  any  day  may  meet,  the  man 
to  whom  these  estates  should  belong,  the 
man, — you  observe  I  don't  spare  you  the  full 
force  of  the  difficulty, — the  man  who  is 
wronged  by  your  silence,  without  flinching, 
with  a  calm  attitude,  and  unshaken  reso- 
lution, and  bear  that  most  agonizing  of  all 
sensations,  the  knowledge  of  having  com- 
mitted a  weakness  in  vain." 

As   he  spoke   I    felt   the  weight   of  my 
folly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

This  was  pretty  much  the  purport  of  what 
he  told  me. 

He  had  been  living  some  months  at 
Naples,  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  WiUiam  Belmont;  Sir  William  was  then 
a  very  young  man,  full  of  high  spirits,  with 
all  the  extravagance,  wildness,  and  dissipation 
of  youth,  but  still  thoroughly  amiable  and 
honourable;  and  a  great  friendship  sprung 
up  between  them.  It  was  after  some  time 
that  Sir  William  met,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  Madame  Ghigi,  of  English  extraction,  but 

l2 
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who  had  formerly  married  a  branch  of  that 
noble  house.  She  was  then  a  widow;  and 
her  husband,  who  had  borne  a  wretched 
character,  one  of  those  low-life  ruffians  with 
which  all  the  Italian  towns  abound,  had 
been  long  imprisoned  for  political  offences. 
He  managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and  was 
reported  to  have  died  in  the  Brazils,  where 
he  had  again  been  arrested  for  some  nefa- 
rious transaction. 

She  was  at  that  time  in  perfection  of 
the  fulness  and  luscious  ripeness  of  English 
beauty ;  she  certainly  did  not  exceed  twenty; 
and  combined  in  her  figure  all  the  voluptu- 
ous richness  of  the  Italian,  with  the  souplesse 
of  the  Spaniard.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the 
Italians  very  expressive  in  their  admiration, 
but  whenever  she  appeared,  a  crowd  always 
collected.  She  was  just  the  person  to  drive 
a  man  of  Sir  William's  enthusiastic  temper 
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mad,  and  it  effectually  did  so.  At  last 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  marriage,  or 
rather  nothing  else  would  satisfy  her. 

"  I  endeavoured,"  to  use  Mr.  Musgrave's 
own  words,  "to  dissuade  him  from  it,  not 
from  any  particular  reason  or  doubt,  but 
because  T  thought  such  a  marriage  was  very 
undesirable.  However,  married  they  were; 
and  myself,  with  the  present  Lady  Belmont, 
were  the  witnesses  to  it ;  this  woman,  or  rather 
this  demon,  being  at  this  time  her  maid. 

"They  remained  at  Naples  some  little 
while  after  the  marriage;  and  I  of  course 
saw  a  great  deal  of  them.  Whatever  doubt 
I  might  have  had  previously,  of  the  marriage 
turning  out  well,  were  dissipated  now;  for 
I  never  saw  any  one  in  whom  increase  of 
appetite  seemed  to  grow  with  what  it  fed 
on,  so  much  as  with  Belmont;  and  as  for 
the  lady,  she  was  all  that  imagination  could 
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desire,  or  love  venerate.  Her  feelings  and 
opinions  v^ere  as  supple  and  yielding  as  her 
body,  her  heart  as  pure,  and  then  she  was 
grateful  to  Sir  William  for  marrying  her, 
for  her  previous  position  had  been  anything 
but  a  comfortable  one ;  her  husband  having 
left  her  in  great  distress — " 

"But,"  I  interrupted,  in  my  anxiety,  "if 
she  was  married,  how,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  sacred,  is  Lucille  illegitimate?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  shall  hear.  I 
only  wish  to  prove  to  you  how  pure  were 
Sir  William's  feelings,  how  worthy  his  wife 
was  of  all  his  affection,  and  how  much  the 
circumstances  justified  his  conduct. 

"Everything  went  on  admirably  well.  After 
about  three  months,  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Belmont  left  Naples,  made  a  tour  of  some 
months,  and  finally  took  a  house  at  Venice 
for  her  confinement,  where  I  had  promised 
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to  join  them.  I  met  tliem,  I  remember,  at 
the  small  town  of  Como,  on  the  lake,  where 
we  passed  two  or  three  delightful  days,  and 
then  made  two  easy  days'  journey  to  Venice. 
Nothing  in  the  manage  had  changed :  she 
looked  happy  and  joyous  as  ever;  he  ap- 
peared to  doat  upon  her.  At  that  time  she 
was  within  a  very  few  days  of  her  confine- 
ment. The  only  thing  I  did  remark,  was  a 
certain  impertinent  manner  which  her  maid 
had  assumed." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  the  present  Lady  Bel- 
mont?" 

'*  Precisely,"  he  replied.  "  We  arrived  at 
Venice.  Lucille, — that  was  Lady  Belmont's 
name, — was  charmed  with  all  she  saw,  and 
enjoyed  herself  amazingly,  and  was  in  per- 
fect health,  when  her  labour  commenced. 
After  a  severe  agony  she  gave  birth  to 
Lucille,    and   although   very  weak,  was  re- 
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ported  by  the  doctors  to  be  doing  very  well. 
Belmont  Lad  seen  her,  and  gone  to  bed;  my 
room  was  some  little  way  from  his,  and 
separated  by  one  of  those  long  marble  cor- 
ridors which,  as  you  probably  know,  run 
through  most  of  the  Italian  palazzi.  Of  a 
sudden  1  was  alarmed  by  a  shriek,  which 
evidently  came  from  Ladv  Belmont's  room. 

I  thought  at  first  it  was  some  pain  conse- 
quent on  her  confinement ;  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  feet  passing  by  my  room  door, 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  led  to  her 
maid's  room.  I  immediately  arose,  threw 
on  a  dressing-gown,  and  in  the  passage  I 
met  Belmont.  As  w^e  were  standing  toge- 
ther, a  dark  figure  passed  me,  and  rushed 
down  the  corridor. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry?"  Belmont  said. 

I  told  him  that  was  my  reason  for  get- 
ting up. 
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He  asked  me  to  wait  outside  while  he 
went  into  her  bed-room.  In  a  few  moments 
he  came  from  the  room,  chalky  pale. 

"  Good  God,  Miisgrave !"  he  exclaimed, 
send  for  a  doctor;  I  am  afraid  she  is 
dead!" 

Before,  however,  the  doctor  could  arrive 
she  came  to  her  senses,  and  was  screaming 
violently.  Belmont  rushed  out  in  fearful 
excitement. 

"Come  in  here,  Musgrave,"  he  said;  "for 
Godsake,  come  in !  Damme,  this  is  not  a 
time  for  etiquette.  She's  dying  !  my  dar- 
ling's dying !" 

I  entered  with  him,  and  we  both  stood  by 
the  bed  side.  The  only  other  person  in  the 
room  was  the  maid. 

"  The  present  Lady  Belmont,"  I  exclaimed. 

Yes,  her  name  was  Grace;  she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  her  countenance 
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struck  me  at  once  with  awe.  I  can  only 
describe  it,  by  telling  you  that  it  looked  like 
a  plague-stricken  trying  to  smile  at  his  fate : 
it  was  a  blue,  ghastly,  churchyard  smile. 
Belmont  did  not  notice  her  at  the  moment. 
After  a  few  moments,  or  it  might  have  been 
minutes,  for  time  seems  short  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  Lady  Belmont  turned  round 
and  shrieked  out,  ''It  is  not  true;  tell  me  it 
is  not  true.  Where  is  William  ;  he  will  tell 
me  it  is  false  ?" 

"  Why,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Sir 
William,  trying  to  soothe  her. 

"  Why,  have  not  you  seen  him  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  seized  his  arm  convulsively; 
"why,  have  you  not  seen  him'?"  and  she 
raised  herself  up  in  bed  with  the  strength  of 
a  maniac. — "  Have  you  not  seen  my  former 
husband,  Antonio?" 

"Your  what?"  cried  Belmont,    and   the 
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strong  man  leant  against  the  table  to  support 
himself. 

*' Your  husband?  You  are  dreaming,  Lu- 
cille.    Where  was  he  V* 

She  pointed  to  the  place  where  Grace  was 
standing. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "not  dreaming,  but 
dying.  I  have  seen  my  husband  there;"  and 
as  she  uttered  the  word  she  fell  back  in 
her  bed. 

I  approached  to  render  her  whatever  as- 
sistance was  in  my  power,  but  she  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  succour;  her  long  black 
hair  fell  over  the  snowy  sheets  upon  the  pale 
death-struck  face ;  there  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  cheek  one  small  red  spot,  caused  by 
the  exertion  she  had  passed  through.  I 
gently  raised  her  head,  but  it  drooped  when 
I  left  it,  motionless,  and  heavy,  and  dull. 
I  touched  the  brow,  but  it  was  like  stone 
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when  heated  by  a  June  sun, — dry,  hot,  and 
hard;  and  gradually  my  senses  were  con- 
vinced of  the  terrible  event. 

I  turned  round  to  look  at  Sir  William.  He 
had  not  changed  from  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  or  rather  had  fallen;  the  eyes  were 
dilated,  the  teeth  set,  the  hands  clenched; 
and  as  the  light  of  the  fire  flickered  and 
Avaved,  and  cast  strange  lights  and  shades 
around  his  features,  it  looked  like  some 
terrible  picture  of  the  spectre-stricken, 
such  as  fearful,  timid  children,  in  their 
dreams,  conjure  up.  I  took  him  by  the 
arm ;  he  started  as  one  awaking  from  a 
black  sleep. 

"  She  said  my  child  was  illegitimate;  that 
she  had  seen  her  husband;  did  not  she,  !Mus- 
grave*?    Well,  ask  her  to  speak  again." 

"  Lady  Belmont  is  so  ill,  I  cannot  ask 
her,"  I  replied;  "  she  is  so  ill,  I  tell  you,  Sir 
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William,"  I  cried  louder;  for  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  lost  his  wits. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  speaking 
through  his  closed  teeth,  which  rendered 
what  he  did  say  almost  unintelligible,  "  but 
who  is  it  that  has  struck  the  death  blow  V 

He  looked  wildly  round  the  room,  and  his 
eyes  met  Grace's  as  she  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed.  I  caught  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred 
to  me  how  silently  she  had  witnessed  all  this 
fearful  scene ;  there  was  a  cold  sneer  upon 
her  face,  and  yet  a  convulsive  twinge  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth ;  it  showed  both  the 
conflict  of  triumph  and  fear.  As  his  eye, 
basilisk-like,  fixed  on  hers,  and  fascinated  so 
that  she  was  unable  to  withdraw  her  gaze, 
he  repeated  still  slower,  "  Who  has  told 
this  hellish  lie  ?" 
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There  was  a  pause,  a  still  silence. 

"  I  showed  the  man  up,  Sir  William,"  at 
last  said  this  woman,  slowly. 

"  Fiend !"  roared  out  Sir  William ;  and 
before  I  could  stop  him,  or  imagine  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  he  had  pushed  over  the 
table  against  which  he  was  leaning,  rushed 
at  Grace,  seized  her  by  the  throat.  "  Say  it's 
a  lie,  woman,  say  it's  a  lie ; — and  I  heard  her 
head  fall  heavily  upon  the  floor:  there  was 
no  time  to  delay,  for  there  was  a  kind  of 
fearful  rattle  in  her  throat.  By  dint  of 
main  force  I  dragged  him  from  his  prey,  for 
he  had  fastened  on  her  with  the  intensity  of 
a  deer-hound  on  a  stag  at  bay;  the  eyes 
fixed,  the  teeth  set,  the  whole  countenance 
livid  and  distorted.  Oh!  it  was  an  awful 
sight,  I  assure  you,  in  that  chamber  of  death, 
to  sec  such  an  encounter;  and  when  he  had 
once  got  her  down,  it  was  so  silent,  merely  the 
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convulsive  gasping,  the  fingers  crisping  and 
clutching.  Once  shaken  off  from  his  victim, 
he  was  like  a  child,  so  passive,  so  broken. 

I  carried  the  woman  into  another  room, 
loosened  her  dress,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  she  had  not  been  very  much  hurt.  On 
my  return  to  the  room  the  doctor  had  ar- 
rived, but  his  attentions  were  directed  to 
Sir  William,  rather  than  Lady  Belmont; 
she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  medical  art. 
She  could 

"  Fear  no  more  tlie  heat  of  the  sun, 
Or  the  furious  tempest's  rages; 
Now  her  heavy  task  was  done, 
She  had  gone  and  ta'en  her  wages. 
Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 
Like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

The  grey  light  of  morning  rose  upon  the 
w^ater  before  we  got  Sir  William  to  bed.  I 
went  out  upon  the  balcony,  which  looked  on 
the  grand  canal,  and  there  lay  Venice,  tranquil, 
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like  a  sea-bird  on  the  bosom  of  the  ^vaters ; 
everything  was  dancing  into  life,  and  burst- 
ing into  a  new  day's  existence.  It  was  here 
that  death  lay,  and  not  only  death,  but  crime; 
for  then  I  began  to  think  what  this  strange 
disclosure  could  mean — above  all,  why  the 
wretch  had  made  it  at  such  a  time;  and 
then  I  remembered  how^  little  I  had  liked 
this  woman  from  the  very  first  moment  I 
ever  saw  her.  I  felt  as  you  do  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  stagnant  water — a  cold,  creeping, 
unhealthy  sensation.  There  was  a  moral 
miasma  about  her.  But  then  one  always 
thinks  over  these  things,  and  wonders  why 
one  did  not  do  so  and  so,  when  it  is  too  late. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  terrible  two 
days  we  passed  after  this.  The  funeral  took 
place,  but  Sir  William  was  unable  to  attend 
it;  all  his  happiness  consisted  in  having  the 
little  Lucille  brought  to  him,  and  he  would 
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sit  looking  at  her  the  whole  day  perfectly 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts.  Meanwhile,  Grace 
went  about  with  the  same  calm  imperturb- 
able manner,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  different 
characters  in  my  life,  but  I  never  met  one 
so  thoroughly  marble,  so  perfectly  im- 
penetrable. 

It  was  after  three  days,  that  Sir  William 
whispered  in  my  ear,  as  men  speak  of  fearful 
subjects  with  low  and  broken  voices:  "Have 
you  spoken  to  her  yet?"  On  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  said,  "Do  so  in  God's  name." 

When  I  left  him  I  knocked  at  the  wo- 
man's door,  and  begged  her  to  come  and 
speak  to  me  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
took  a  chair,  and  I  placed  mine  so  as  to 
throw  the  light  on  her  face  and  rather  con- 
ceal my  own.  She  observed  this  immedi- 
ately, and  moved  her  seat  with  her  back  to 
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the  window.  She  was  neatly,  precisely 
dressed,  too  much  so  at  such  a  moment,  and 
the  lines  of  her  face  were  distended  with 
concentrated  energy  and  resolution.  I  saw 
it  was  of  no  use  to  speak  with  Yiolence. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Grace?"    I  said, 
in  the  quietest  tone  I  could  assume. 

"It  means  nothing  but  the  truth,"  she 
replied,  in  the  same  calm  Toice. 
"  But  how  the  truth  ?" 
"  You  are  aware.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  that 
ray  mistress  was  married  previously  to  one 
Antonio  Ghigi,  and  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  three  years  since.  Well,  Sir,  he 
is  not  dead ;  consequently,  I  presume  that 
the  marriage  with  Sir  William  was  illegal, 
and  that  the  child  on  which  he  doats  so 
much  is  illegitimate." 

"If  what   you    say  is  true,  undoubtedly 
your   supposition   is    correct,"    I    answered. 
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trying  in  vain  to  calm  my  voice  so  as  to 
address  her  quietly,  for  her  presence  of  mind 
and  calmness  maddened  me.  "  But  does  this 
man  really  exist?" 

"You  might  have  seen  him  at  my  mis- 
tress's death-bed  the  other  night." 

I  started  from  my  seat. — "And  why  has 
he  not  appeared  publicly?" 

"It  would  be  scarcely  safe,"  she  replied, 
with  a  cunning  lurking  smile. — "Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware,  Sir,  that  he  was  confined 
for  political  offences.  He  escaped  from  one 
prison  merely  to  go  into  another  at  the 
Brazils;  there  his  death  was  reported  with 
full  particulars.  But  it  was  not  he  who 
had  died;  he  had  changed  names  with 
another  to  facilitate  their  escape  and  lead  to 
confusion.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  I 
forget  how  he  managed  to  get  away,  nor 
does   it   much   matter    but    he   arrived    at 
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Naples  about  the  period  of  her  ladyship's 
marriage;  of  course  he  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  either  to  make  himself  known,  so  as  to  be 
retaken  and  imprisoned  again,  for  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life; 
neither  could  he  have  any  objection  to  her 
marriage  with  such  a  wealthy  Englishman; 
but  what  he  did  desire  to  do  was,  to  inform 
Sir  William  after  marriage,  so  as  to  compel 
him  to  come  to  certain  terms  with  him." 

"And  how  was  this  prevented?"  I  said. 

"  I  prevented  it,"  she  said ;  "  and  this  is 
the  gratitude  I  receive,"  pulling  off  her 
handkerchief,  and  showing  her  neck,  where 
certainly  the  fingers  of  Sir  William  had  left 
visible  marks. — "  I  prevented  it  by  sacrificing 
every  penny  I  possessed  for  the  insatiable 
ruffian,  for  he  is  all  that,  I  can  assure  you.'* 

"  You  have  known  him,  then,  long?" 

"  I  was  with  my  lady  when  she  first  mar- 
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ried.  She  was  compelled  into  the  marriage 
by  her  family;  she  was  so  young — only 
sixteen.  Oh!  he  behaved  horribly  ill  to  her. 
It  was  God's  blessing  when  he  was  arrested 
for  these  crimes,  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment." 

"But,  by  God,"  I  exclaimed,  "he  shall 
return  to  his  imprisonment." 

She  smiled  quietly  ;  but  her  quiet  smile, 
like  lurid  fire,  gave  a  ghastly  look  to  her 
face.  "  You  must  remember,  Sir,  we  are  no 
longer  in  Naples,  we  are  in  Austria.'* 

It  was  true,  we  were  powerless. 

"But,  then,  why  in  the  name  of  God's 
goodness,  did  you  choose  such  a  moment  for 
introducing  him  ?" 

"If  I  had  not  done  it,  he  would,"  she 
answered,  "have  broken  in.  It  was  only 
through  my  efforts  he  was  prevented  entering 
the  room  sooner." 
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"He   wished    to   kill    that   sweet,   kind, 
gentle  creature,"  I  said. 

"Precisely,"  she  replied,  without  moving 
a   muscle,   or  betraying  any  emotion  what- 
ever.— "He   perfectly   well   imagined   what 
an  effect  such  a  spectre  would  have  at  that 
moment.     He  hated  my  lady  to  the  death, 
and  Satan  himself  could   not  be  more  re- 
vengeful.     He    knew   how   she    loved    Sir 
William ;  but  he  also  knew  that  if  his  exist- 
ence was  declared  to  her  when  she  was  in 
good  health  and  strength,  there  were  certain 
secrets  connected  with  his  former  life,  which 
have    come    out    since  he    ran    away   from 
prison,   by   which    he    was   entirely   in   my 
lady's  power,  if  she  chose  to  exercise  it.     I 
believe  he  would  have  stilettoed  her  if  he 
could  have  done  so  with  safety;  for  now  she 
is   out   of  the   way   he    will    insist   on   Sir 
William  coming  into  some  arrangement,  for, 
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of  course  Sir  William  will  not  wish  it  to  be 
published  abroad  that  the  child  is  illegiti- 
mate," and  as  she  spoke  she  gave  me  a 
cunning  glance  with  her  grey  eye. 

That  glance  was  sufficient.  Slowly  the 
full  depths  of  purpose  of  this  vicious,  aban- 
doned woman  crept  over  me;  she  too  was 
in  the  secret.  If  the  release  of  one  was  to 
be  purchased,  why  not  of  the  other?  Might 
not  she  also  have  an  interest  in  the  death  of 
poor  Lady  Belmont?  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  concealed  my  thoughts  sufficiently, 
but  I  affected  not  to  notice  her  glance. 

"And  you,  Grace,  consented  to  be  the 
instrument  of  this  murderous  deed  ?" 

"I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  Sir,"  she 
replied  drily. 

There  was  one  other  question  which,  if  I 
had  choked,  I  must  have  asked.  I  looked 
steadily  at  her,  and  said,  "  When  you  placed 
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that  man  by  her  bedside,  you  thought,  per- 
haps, her  ladyship  would  die  and  make  no 


signf 


?" 


She  gave  a  spring  in  her  chair  as  though 
she  had  been  shot. 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  moments.  I 
felt  I  had  gone  too  far,  and  shown  too  much 
of  my  opinions. 

"It  does  not  matter,  Sir,  to  you,  or  any 
one,  what  I  thought,  or  what  I  did  not 
think.  1  have  saved  Sir  William  and  my 
■lady  many  months'  anxiety.  She  had  a 
pleasant  time  while  it  lasted.  If  that  villain, 
— for  I  admit  he  is  one, — had  not  followed 
me  and  worn  my  life  out,  and  threatened 
me  by  day  and  night,  I  would  have  re- 
mained quiet;  but  he  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  waiting,  and  I  could  not  prevent 
him  entering." 

She  was  silent,  and  rose  from  her  chair  as 
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thouofh  she  wished  to  know  whether  I  had 
anything  further  to  say  to  her. 

"  One  word  before  you  go,  if  you  please, 
Grace.  Can  I  speak  with  this  man,  An- 
tonio r 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  can,"  she  re- 
plied, "I  will  tell  him  to  be  at  home  at  nine 
to-night ;  he  never  ventures  out  in  the  day- 
time, for  although  his  person  is  safe  here, 
there  are  some  people  it  is  as  well  to  avoid. 
You  will  be  there  at  nine  to-night  then.  Sir," 
said  she,  leaving  the  room. 

"  By-the-by,  you  never  told  me  where." 

*'  Vicola  Balbi,  number  ten,  you  turn  out 
of  the  Piazza  St.  Marco,  down  by  the  church, 
then  the  first  turning  on  the  left  will  take 
you  to  it ;  it  is  close  to  the  Piazza." 

The  moment  I  was  alone  and  had  time 
calmly  to  reflect  on  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween UP,  I  saw  the  difficulties  which  beset 
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poor  Sir  William.  The  vile  blood-seeker 
had  calculated  truly  that  Sir  William  never 
would  consent  to  admit  that  his  child  "was 
illegitimate,  or  have  the  name  of  her  he  so 
doated  on  degraded,  if  it  could  be  prevented 
at  any  sacrifice ;  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
a  secret  confined  to  so  few  could  easily  be 
kept,  and  that  no  person,  if  the  silence  of 
these  two  persons  were  once  bought,  could 
ever  be  aware  of  these  circumstances.  But 
then,  what  price  would  be  required  ? 

And  then  my  own  position  struck  me 
forcibly.  Here  was  I  innocently  a  party  to 
a  deception  of  the  most  serious  nature ; 
however,  I  made  a  mental  vow  that,  right  or 
wrong,  no  power,  no  principle,  should  ever 
induce  me  to  injure  my  friend ;  and  I  con- 
soled myself  by  the  reflection  that  Sir 
William's  life  was  as  good  or  better  than  my 
own,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the 
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succession  to  the  estate  could  become  a 
question  of  grave  consideration. 

I  ventured,  by  slow  degrees,  to  inform  Sir 
William  of  the  nature  and  result  of  my 
interview  with  Grace ;  softening  down  all 
those  particulars  which  I  thought  were  the 
most  calculated  to  increase  his  suffering  and 
irritation,  and  throwing  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible of  the  guilt  and  infamy  on  the  man 
Antonio ;  for  I  foresaw  that  he  never  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  get  rid  of  this  arch 
fiend,  and  that,  moreover,  he  would  be  wiser 
not  to  attempt  it,  as  she  would  certainly 
insist  on  staying  with  the  child.  At  that 
time  I  imagined  that  this  would  be  the 
extent  of  her  extortion,  I  little  thought  what 
her  plan  really  was. 

As  I  imagined,  Sir  William  was  willing  to 
give  up  nearly  all  he  possessed,  in  order  to 
secure  a  small  remnant  to  his  child,  and  It 
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was  with  his  full  desire  I  went  out  at  nine 
o'clock  to  meet  this  ruffian.  After  cros- 
sing the  Piazza  St.  Marco,  I  soon  found 
myself  in  the  Vicola  Balbi ;  it  was  one  of 
those  narrow  filthy  lanes  of  houses  with 
which  Venice  abounds,  and  by  following 
which  you  may  go  to  nearly  any  part  of 
Venice  on  foot.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
character  of  the  locality,  for  at  the  doors  of 
most  of  the  houses  were  sicklv,  sallow,  but 
withal  dark-eyed  and  raven-haired  damsels, 
wlio  looked  askance  at  me,  and  some  of  whom 
did  not  confine  their  invitation  to  their  looks. 
I  shook  off  their  assiduities  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  on  arriving  at  the  house  I  asked 
for  Signer  Antonio.  In  answer  to  all  my 
enquiries  I  could  only  obtain  the  perpetual 
reply,  "  non  ce ;"  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  search,  when  a  small  window  in 
the  second  floor  oj^ened,  and  a  gruff  coarse 
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voice  asked  if  I  was  enquiring  for  Antonio. 
On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  it  desired 
me  to  come  in,  and  to  take  care  how  I 
mounted  the  stair.  The  caution  was  not 
wholly  unnecessary;  nothing  more  foul  or 
pestilent  can  scarcely  be  imagined ;  it  was 
evidently  the  very  worst  description  of  low 
house  in  Venice,  and  tenanted  by  the  worst 
description  of  people.  In  Cambaceres'  lan- 
guage, "  it  smelt  of  vice." 

From  the  rooms  on  the  different  flats  I 
passed  came  the  low,  husky,  hollow,  care- 
worn laugh  of  lust  and  licence ;  at  the  sound 
of  my  footstep,  the  door  would  be  slightly 
opened,  and  a  head  of  luxurious  hair,  with 
the  eye  sunken  in  the  pale  cheek  and  yet 
still  wild  and  brilliant,  put  forth.  When  I 
found  myself  landed  at  the  fourth  stage, 
I  should  certainly  have  been  tempted 
to   have    given    up    my   search    after   this 
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•villain,  when  he  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  light. 

"Entrate,  Signer,"  said  he;  and  I  followed 
him  into  the  apartment,  if  such  vile  den  was 
worthy  the  name.  There  was  no  other  light 
than  the  long  tallow  candle  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  it  glimmered  on  the  bare  walls, 
on  the  paliasse  thrown  in  the  corner.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  chairs  which  served  him 
for  chest  of  drawers,  cupboard,  &c.,  for  his 
clothes  were  all  piled  upon  them,  and  there 
were  but  two  unoccupied;  the  floor  was 
filthily  dirty,  covered  with  tobacco  juice  and 
foul  stains.  On  the  table  were  lying  one  or 
two  tattered  books  and  a  shabby  portfolio  of 
well-thumbed  prints,  the  nature  of  which  I 
might  easily  imagine  from  the  corner  of  one 
that  peeped  out.  He  observed  me  glancing 
at  it— 

"  Sono  bcllissime  donne,  Eccelleuza,"  said 
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the  beast,  offering  to  untie  the  portfolio  ; 
when  I  snatched  it  from  his  hand  and  threw 
it  into  the  corner  of  the  room.  He  seemed 
surprised,  disturbed  at  the  rapidity  of  the 
action,  and  muttered  a  slight  "pardone." 

He  was  tall  and  must  once  have  been 
handsome,  but  the  climate  of  South  America 
had  dyed  with  a  deeper  shade  of  bronze,  the 
naturally  dark  tint  of  his  countrymen  ;  his 
hair  was  short  and  curly  ;  but  what  particu- 
larly struck  me,  was  the  bold,  reckless, 
brutalized  look  which  lurked  in  the  corner 
of  the  mouth ;  the  cheeks  were  sunk  as  from 
the  effects  of  extreme  suffering,  and  there 
was  an  emaciated  look  about  the  whole  man 
which  would  have  saddened  and  softened  the 
heart,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  this 
vicious,  bold  expression.  He  wore  a  thick 
frieze  kind  of  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin ; 
and  I  saw  in  one  corner  a  wig  and  pair  of 
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moustaches,  which  proved  that  his  pursuits, 
while  at  Venice,  were  not  precisely  those 
which  he  wished  all  persons  to  be  made 
acquainted  with. 

"The  person  who  told  you  to  come 
here  should  have  told  you  my  name, 
Eccellenza." 

"I  believe  it  is  Antonio,"  I  replied. 

"Antonio  Ghigi,"  he  said,  with  a  proud 
assumption.  "Antonio  Ghigi,  related  to 
Cardinal  Ghigi,  to  the  princes  of  that  house, 
and  this  is  my  palazzo.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  But 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Eccellenza ;  I  meant  to 
say,  that  the  person  who  sent  you  here 
should  have  told  you  my  nom  de  voyage. — 
Gitano,  I  call  mvself." 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  impatiently;  "it 
matters  very  little  now  I  am  here,  what 
you  choose  to  call  yourself.  You  are 
Antonio  Ghigi." 
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"And  the  husband  of  the  late  Signora 
Belmont,"  said  he  catching  me  up. 

"  Yes ;  but  that  remains  to  be  proved,"  I 
answered. 

"To  be  proved,"  he  cried  out,  with  a 
mocking  voice. — "Oh,  then  I  understand, 
Eccellenza,  you  come  here  to  tell  me  I  am  a 
liar.     Per  bacco  !" 

I  saw  I  had  made  a  mistake.  "  No,  no,"  I 
replied,  "  I  don't  intend  that ;  but  I  only 
meant  to  ask  if  you  have  the  power  of 
proving  it  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  Sir,"  he  answered;  "you  had 
better  leave  this  point  alone,  and  assume 
that  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  There  are  fifty 
ways  of  proving  my  identity,  and  that  with- 
out giving  much  publicity  to  the  matter. 
We  will  settle  that  afterwards;  besides  I 
don't  know  that  I  shall  not  prove  it  myself, 
under  any  circumstances;"  and  he  gave  the 
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low  chuckle  of  a  man  who  feels  he  has  you 
in  his  power. — "I  should  have  thought,"  he 
continued,  "  a  dying  woman's  declaration 
was  sufficient :  she  saw  my  face  at  the  bed- 
side." 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"And  what  is  to  be  done,  Signer?  And 
what  do  you  wish — to  get  me  out  of  the 
way?"  And  he  lauglied  as  men  laugh  behind 
a  mask, — a  crushed  and  dead  laugh. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  it  can  be  of  little  use  to 
you.  Signer  Antonio,  remaining  here ;  and 
as  Sir  William  is  so  attached  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife  and  his  young  child,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  very  small  consideration  would 
induce  you  to  leave  a  country  for  ever,  where 
your  public  identification  would  be  attended 
also  with  danger  to  yourself." 

"  That's  very  true,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,"  I  continued,  following  up  what  I 
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thought  was  my  advantage,  "  you  are  willing 
to  go  abroad  for  life?" 

"  Anywhere  your  Eccellenza  chooses." 

"  And  to  bind  yourself  by  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  divulge  one  single  word  that  can 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  your  being  Antonio 
Ghigi  ?" 

"  Oaths  don't  bind  men  like  me,  Signer : 
it  will  be  for  my  interest  not  to  mention  it ; 
that's  your  best  security." 

"And  what  do  you  require?"  I  said, 
quickly;  for  1  was  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  and  escape  from  a  place 
so  full  of  pestilence. 

"  A  sixth  of  his  fortune,  whatever  it  may 
be,"  he  replied,  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion. 

I  started,  for  the  demand  was  an  enormous 
one. 

"And  if  Sir  William   consents   to   give 
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this,  what  security  will  you  require  from  us 
for  the  execution  of  the  bond  V 

He  gave  a  sly  cunning  smile,  and  only 
answered  with  one  word,  "  your  fear." 

"  You  mean,  you  will  tell  all,  the  moment 
Sir  William  fails  in  performing  his  promise?" 

"  Eccellenza,  si." 

"  And  what  good  will  that  do  you  ?  Will  it 
give  you  respect,  comfort,  happiness  ?  What 
use  will  it  be  to  you  ?" 

"  Much,  Signer ;  it  will  give  me  revenge." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  Rubens  might  have 
sketched  his  fallen  devils  from  him. 

I  promised  to  see  him,  finally,  the  next 
night;  and  was  too  happy  to  find  myself 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  As  1  passed 
the  rooms  on  my  way  down,  there  were  the 
same  sounds  of  disgusting  merriment,  the 
same  loose  revelry  and  loathsome  de- 
bauchery.   Oh!  life,  life!  Tlje  diseases  which 
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Providence  sends  are  not  sufficient,  but  you 
will  engender  the  grossest  of  all — vice. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  Sir  William 
consented  to  all  that  was  required  of  him. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him;  his  one  object  seemed  to  be  to 
preserve  his  wife's  memory  intact,  and  his 
own  rights  to  his  child,  who,  by-the-by,  was 
christened  within  the  week.  I  saw  the 
villain  who  had  caused  all  this  mischief 
twice  again  :  once  to  conclude  the  definitive 
arrangement  with  him,  and  the  second  time, 
to  see  him  safely  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  to  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  to  take 
ship  to  the  States. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  he,  in  a  great  degree,  exone- 
rated Grace  for  the  part  which  she  played. 
He    declared  that  he  had   made  it  almost 
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impossible  for  her  to  resist  his  wishes ;  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  she  had,  for 
some  months,  supplied  him  with  money  and 
necessaries,  in  order  to  insure  his  secrecy. 

But  whatever  better  opinion  I  might,  in 
her  absence,  endeavour  to  form  of  her, 
was  completely  obliterated  whenever  my  eye 
fell  on  her  cold,  insensible,  marble,  effronted 
countenance.  But  at  that  time  she  was 
kind  to  the  child,  and  that  gratified  Sir 
William. 

They  remained  but  a  short  time  at 
Venice  after  this;  and  I  left  them  at  Milan, 
having  to  return  rapidly  to  England.  For 
some  months  I  heard  very  little  of  Belmont; 
and  when  he  did  write,  it  was  rather  in  a 
dry,  stiff  manner,  as  if  he  wished  to  forget 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  had  been 
thrown  so  much  together.  I,  of  course, 
never  alluded  to  them  when  I  wrote  to  him 
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on  business ;  for,  I  may  mention,  that  having 
been  just  called  to  the  bar,  he  had  given  me 
the  entire  management  of  his  affairs.  But  I 
was  marvellously  astonished, — ^nay,  more  than 
astonished — horrified,  when  T  learnt  that, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had 
married  this  woman,  Grace. 

"Such  a  fiend  to  marry?"  1  said. 

"Aye,  indeed,  such  a  fiend;  but  she  evi- 
dently had  worked  upon  him;  what  with 
persuading  him  that  she  had  been  an  unwil- 
ling instrument  in  the  hands  of  Antonio, 
that  she  was  devoted  to  the  child,  mingled 
with  vague  hints  at  the  power  she  still  had 
in  her  hand ;  and,  I  suppose,  that  his  intel- 
lect had  been  weakened  by  this  terrible 
shock.  However,  he  married  her,  and,  a 
year  after,  he  had  a  son,  who  was  your  friend 
Henry.  Henry  knew  nothing  about  his 
half-sister's  illegitimacy,  until  a  year  before 
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he  went  to  college.  His  father  was  then 
abroad,  and  wrote  him  those  letters  which," 
and  he  paused;  he  might  have  added,  *'you 
so  unworthily  opened."' 

"  Why  did  he  write  at  all  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Well,  from  what  I  can  learn,  this 
scoundrel  wrote  from  America  to  Henry, 
asking  him  for  some  money,  because  he  had 
lost  a  large  sum  at  play ;  and  hinting,  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  some 
very  important  discoveries  affecting  his 
family.  Henry,  of  course,  imagined  the 
fellow  was  mad,  and  sent  the  letter  to  his 
father,  who  thought  it  better  at  once  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  as  it  would  put  him  on  his 
guard.  But  I  really  don't  know  to  what 
extent  these  letters  go ;  but,  it  appears  from 
what  vou  sav,  that  thcv  distinctlv  mention 
Lucille's  illegitimacy.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  they  were  written,  but  I  suppose 
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that  he  thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best. 
It  was  his  annoyance  at  having  to  make 
these  disclosures  to  his  son,  which  so 
affected  his  mind  as  to  lead  to  his  suicide ; 
of  which  Vavasour  has  probably  given  you 
an  account.  So  here  the  matter  rests." 
"  And  the  man^  Antonio  ?" 

'  "  He  is  now,  I  believe,  somewhere  in 
Italy.  He  broke  his  promise,  and  came 
home ;  but  since  he  found  that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  made  out  of  Henry,  he  gave  up 
his  applications  for  assistance.  Sir  William 
left  a  separate  sum  for  the  payment  of  this 
incumbrance  in  Lady  Belmont's  hands ;  and 
so  it  can  never  be  discovered.  Of  course,  if 
Miss  Belmont  was  made  aware  of  it,  she 
would  give  up  the  estates  at  once,  but  the 
blow  would  kill  her;  she  is  very  delicate,  as 
you  know." 

'  "  What  I  cannot  comprehend,"  I  said,  "  is,^ 
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why  Lady  Belmont  treats  her  with  so  much 
harshness." 

"  Why,  she  did  not  so  much,  in  the  first 
instance;  but  now  she  is  Lady  Belmont,  cer- 
tain provisions  have  been  made  upon  her, 
which  render  her  quite  independent  of  Lu- 
cille :  that  is  to  say,  she  was  bona  fide  Sir 
William's  wife.  So  that,  even  if  Lucille  lost 
her  property,  her  settlements  would  remain 
unaffected  by  it.  Besides,  she  is  a  devil 
incarnate ;  and  can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
die  ?  There  she  is,  the  same  as  you  always 
see  her.  She  positively  hates  Lucille.  And 
then  she  knows  that  one  word  from  her 
would  blast  her  for  ever.  And  this  idea  is 
constantly  presenting  itself  to  her ;  and  she 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  it, 
so  far  as  petty  annoyance  is  concerned; — 
not  that  she  ever  would  tell — for  it  would 
so    greatly    damage  her  own    position,    and 
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slie  is  a  woman  who  looks  very  much  to 
society." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  she  was  denying  it  so 
strenuously  the  day  I  overheard  you  talking 
on  the  subject." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Musgrave;  "but 
that  was  because  I  thought  it  right  to  make 
Mr.  Vavasour,  now  that  he  became  joint- 
guardian,  acquainted  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  besides,  I  wanted  his 
advice,  for,  the  moment  Henry  was  dead,  my 
position  and  character  became  so  compro- 
mised in  this  business.  Now,  Lady  Belmont 
has,  as  you  know,  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
Vavasour's  interference  and  knowledge;  so 
she  wished  to  browbeat  me.  But  I  went 
through  the  painful  interview,  of  course 
touching  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  detail, 
and  without  making  the  slightest  allusion  to 
her  conduct.     I  did  not  know,  until  after- 
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wards,  how  much  Mr.  Vavasour  knew,  or 
that  he  had  been  such  a  great  friend  of  Sir 
William's." 

*'  And  now — " 

**  And  now,  my  dear  JNIr.  Graham,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen,  to  relieve  us  all 
from  a  position  of  very  great  embarrassment, 
would  be  for  Lucille  to  marry;  but  then,  it 
must  be  to  some  man  of  fortune,  for  we 
cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Every  one  is  interested  in  this ;  Lady  Bel- 
mont, because  she  gets  rid  of  a  person  who 
is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  her; 
and  then  she  will  have  Henley  more  exclu- 
sively to  herself.  Vavasour,  you  and  I ; 
because,  Avlien  she  has  a  husband,  she  will 
be  better  able  to  bear  the  shock  of  any 
unexpected  disclosure,  and  then  her  inde- 
pendence will  be  am|)ly  secured. 

"  And  above  all,   you,  for  that  you  have 
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unintentionally  done  her  a  wrong;  not  the 
less  so,  that,  I  believe,"  here  he  hesitated 
a  little,  "  without  wishing  either  to  flatter 
or  pain  you;  she  is  not  quite  indifferent  to 
you;  and  so  it  will  be  a  noble  act  on  your 
part  in  every  way  in  your  power,  to  make 
her  believe  that  you  have  no  regard  for  her; 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  this  loving  and 
beloved  girl  should  be  your  object.  I  cannot 
tell  you,  Mr.  Graham,  how  deep  an  interest 
I  feel  in  her ;  and  not  even  you,  ardent  and 
warm-hearted  in  your  youth,  can  pray  more 
earnestly  for  her  welfare.  This  and  my 
early  acquaintance  with  her  father,  must 
plead  my  pardon,  if  erring  in  the  course  of 
conduct  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and 
have  recommended  to  you.  The  means  of 
atonement  are  in  your  hands." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Graham,  will  you  excuse 
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me?  I  have  to  be  at  Westminster  Hall, 
within  half  an  hour.  Have  you  a  conveyance ; 
can  you  drop  me  there  ? " 

"  No,  I  walked,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  I  will  walk  there,  too,  it  will  do  me 
good  after  this  prolonged  seance,  in  which  I 
fear  that  I.  must  have  greatly  tired  you;  you 
can  join  me  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Strand." 

I  willingly  assented;  and  we  emerged 
from  the  gloom,  the  retirement  of  the  Temple, 
into  the  crowded  thoroughfare.  Tlie  coaches 
and  carriages  were  rolling  and  rattling;  the 
people  were  jostling  each  other.  The  shops 
showed  the  brightest  of  their  stores,  for  the 
sky  was  blue  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly, 
although  no  ray  had  lit  up  the  apartment  in 
which  we  had  been  sitting;  and  yet,  amid 
the  crowd,  one  man  stalked  conspicuous,  and 
welcome  to  all,  and  that  was  self;  and  the 
self  that  was  in  me,  was  saddened  and 
broken-hearted. 
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I  thought  of  the  mystery  which  clings  to 
the  life  of  each,  shake  it  off  as  we  may;  of 
what  men  call  the  realities,  which  are  so 
unreal ;  of  the  settlement  of  life,  which  one 
breath  can  dissipate;  of  the  home  which  men 
love,  which  a  glance  may  desolate ;  and  that 
that  which  men  most  laugh  at  in  life — its 
romance,  is  the  only  thing  which  is  true:  for 
that  every  man,  however  lowly,  however 
poor,  has  his  romance  in  him — that  is,  the 
romance  of  the  worn  heart,  the  over-tired 
sensation,  the  misery  of  the  burthen  which 
he  has  to  bear. 

And  as  I  passed  on,  and  made  way  for 
many,  and  exchanged  many  glances,  and  made 
casual  observations,  which  the  scenes  drew 
forth,  I  could  then  believe  in  life  in  death, 
for  mine  was  a  living  frame  with  a  dead 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  power  of  atonement  is  in  your  own 
hands." 

But  what  had  I  done?  ^^^lat  ^^Tons:  liad 
I  committed  in  thought  or  in  deed?  For 
what  was  I  to  atone  ?  Surelv  this  was  the 
harshest  judgment  to  pass  upon  me;  it  is 
true  that  I  penetrated  into  a  secret  which  it 
was  intended  to  have  kept  concealed  from 
me ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  more  or 
less  of  a  secret.  The  knowledire  which  I 
had   obtained    might   be   vcrr    disagreeable 
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and  oppresssive  to  me,  but  it  involved  no 
injury  to  others,  no  injustice  to  Lucille  or 
any  one  else. 

Mr.  Musgrave,  however,  was  a  man  of 
the  world;  he  thought  differently,  and  we 
shall  see  who  was  in  the  right. 

But  even  admitting  that  atonement  was 
required;  in  what  manner  did  I  possess  this 
power  of  making  it?  He  had  hinted  that 
Lucille  was  in  some  degree,  slightly,  perhaps, 
but  in  some  degree  attached  to  me,  and  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  let  her  clearly  understand 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  proposing  to 
her.  And  this  was  not  to  be  accompanied 
by  any  explanation,  but  she  was  to  be 
allowed  to  suppose  it,  from  my  natural 
conduct.  In  fact,  I,  intensely  and  un- 
selfishly in  love  with  a  woman,  was  to  let 
her  believe  that  I  had  conducted  myself 
towards   her  in  a  cold,  heartless,   and  un- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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feeling  manner.     This  Avas  atonement  with 
a  vengeance. 

And  then  through  what  channel  was  I  to 
allow  these  mysterious  explanations  to  ooze 
out.  Vavasour  was  going  abroad  imme- 
diately; Mr.  Musgrave  could  not  undertake 
such  a  mission,  and  even  if  he  could,  I  would 
not,  on  any  account,  have  charged  him  with 
it.  Lady  Belmont  I  hoped  never  to  see 
again:  the  whole  account  of  her  conduct 
had  quite  sickened  me.  Was  there  no 
other  friend,  no  mutual  friend  to  whom  I 
could  turn?  Oh!  how  could  I  have  been 
so  stupid,  so  dull?     There  was  Dudley. 

None  could  be  more  intimate  with  Lucille; 
but  w^as  it  precisely  that  degree  of  intimacy 
which  sanctioned  a  man  talking  on  a  subject 
so  delicate,  so  conscious,  so  earnest.  While 
I  was  at  Henley,  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  his  ow^n  room,  writing; 
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and  since  my  departure,  Vavasour  assured 
me  that,  although  he  continued  at  Henley 
a  fortnight,  his  habits  had  very  little 
changed.  He  was  never  very  cordial  to 
Lucille,  that  is  to  say,  never  confidential  in 
his  manner;  and  this  was  assuredly  a  most 
confidential  matter. 

But  why  should  not  Dudley  fall  in  love 
with  her? 

The  idea  swept  across  my  brain  like  a 
storm  of  wind,  bending  all  my  feelings  in 
its  progress.  Was  it  to  this  possibility  that 
Mr.  Musgrave  had  hinted  as  an  atonement? 
At  any  rate,  one  thing  was  certain,  that 
Dudley  combined  all  those  requirements 
to  which  Mr.  Musgrave  had  alluded. — 
He  possessed  an  ample  fortune;  so  that, 
whatever  might  occur,  he  could  still  afford 
her  abundance.  He  was  kind,  frank,  noble, 
perhaps  with  too  little  imagination  for  her. 

0  2 
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Yes,  he  had  that  fault,  he  would  al\\'a.ys  be 
kind  to  her,  but  never  very  enthusiastic. 

Now  hers  w^as  essentially  a  temper  de- 
manding enthusiasm.  A  child  of  love  and 
light,  the  warm  blood  of  Italy  flowing  in  her 
veins,  was  I  quite  sure  she  could  live 
happily  with  a  man,  who,  however  amiable, 
however  warm-hearted  and  generous^  pos- 
sessed none  of  that  elan,  that  thoughtless- 
ness, which,  in  a  woman's  eyes,  gives  such 
a  charm  to  character,  even  although  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  all  its  natural 
faults, — wanton  extravagance,  recklessness, 
and  absence  of  all  forethought. 

But  the  idea  having  once  taken  possession 
of  my  mind,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  it  was  fast  developing  itself  To  the 
young,  the  intention  of  self-sacrifice,  when 
it  is  carried  to  the  last  and  greatest  degree 
of  self-denial,  is   always   seductive;    as  we 
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grow  older,  we  find  that  here  again  we  were 
in  error  that  this  great  sacrifice  is  only 
another  species  of  vanity ;  we  make,  for  the 
time,  heroes  of  ourselves,  and  worship  at 
our  own  shrines;  but  the  real  self-sacrifice, 
the  real  meritorious  unselfishness,  is  the 
daily,  the  hourly  abnegation  of  our  own 
desires; — self-denial  carried  into  all  the 
detail  of  life,  but  which,  like  the  perform- 
ance of  what  are  called  every-day  duties, 
passes  unnoticed  and  unrequited. 

I  thought  that  I  should  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  observing  Dudley  that  day  at 
dinner,  and  if  he  showed  the  least  inclination 
towards  Lucille,  my  mind  was  made  up  to 
assist  his  views  in  every  way  in  my  power. 

When  I  arrived  at  Lady  Symington's 
house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Dudley  was  the 
only  person  in  the  room.  We  met  with  all 
the  cordiality  of  our  age.    My  little  petulant 
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anger  at  his  not  having  written  to  me  so 
often  was  all  forgotten ;  it  was  college  over 
again.  He  grasped  my  hand  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  a  beloved  friend. 

But  we  did  not  speak  of  Henley.  We 
talked  of  everything  else,  and  everyone 
except  Lucille;  once  only  I  half-turned  my 
head  away,  and  asked  how  she  was?  I 
thought  his  voice  faltered  a  little  as  he 
answered  that  she  had  not  been  well  for 
some  time.  But  although  my  whole  heart 
had  been  on  my  lips  when  I  proposed  the 
question,  and  I  was  in  agony  to  know  the 
cause  of  her  illness  and  its  nature,  I  could 
not  pronounce  her  name  again. 

How  strange  it  is,  that,  without  any 
explanation,  without  one  word  being  said, 
there  are  topics  which  are  tacitly  forbidden 
between  two  men.  The  heart  has  its  barriers, 
which  language  may  not  overleap.      How- 
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ever,  when  he  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  all  day,  I  said  something  about  Mr. 
Musgrave,  and  the  sale  of  Glenira  to  Vava- 
sour, Lucille 's  guardian. 

"That  puts  me  in  mind,"  said  Dudley, 
"I  must  say  something  as  to  the  injurious 
impression  which  I  made  on  you  respecting 
Mr.  Musgrave,  that  day  when  he  came  to 
Henley.  I  was  speaking  to  my  uncle  about 
him  the  other  day,  and  he  tells  me  he  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  men  and  highest 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  profession. 
I  hate  to  find  that  I  have  spoken  ill  of  a 
man  who  does  not  merit  it;  it  is  one  of 
those  injustices  which  one  is  constantly 
committing,  and  as  constantly  regretting." 

All  farther  private  conversation  was  ren- 
dered impossible,  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Symington  and  Lady  Woburn. 

The  latter  had  come  early,  and  preferred 
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assisting  at  the  toilet  of  her  friend,  rather 
than  remaining  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Certainly  the  effect  of  these  two  beautiful 
creatures  was  dazzling:  the  repose  of  the 
one  so  admirably  tempered  the  vivacity  of 
the  other.  The  delicate,  tall,  aristocratic 
bearing  of  Lady  Symington,  rendered 
more  remarkable,  but  did  not  detract  from 
the  hardier,  wilder  graces  of  her  companion, 

Facies  non  omnibus  una 
Nee  (11  versa  tanien. 

There  was,  in  both  countenances,  the  same 
indelible  characters,  of  kind,  generous 
thoughts,  and  thorough  unselfishness,  carried 
out  in  very  different  ways ; — the  thoughtless 
and  the  most  thouditful  arrived  at  the  same 
result.  There  was,  besides,  in  their  relation 
together,  a  tie  which  binds  more  strongly 
than  any, — the  tie  of  giver  and  receiver,  of 
obliger   and    the    obliged.      But    there    are 
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obligations  which  it  is  as  graceful  and  noble 
to  accept  as  to  bestow,  which  it  requires  equal 
moral  courage  to  bid  welcome  as  to  proffer. 
These  are  the  obligations  of  kind  advice 
tendered,  of  blame  expressed;  the  heart 
must  be  soft  and  good  which  receives  this 
with  gratitude,  and  still  loves  the  giver.  But 
these  and  such  as  these  were  the  obligations 
which  bound  these  two  women^s  hearts 
together.  But,  mayhap  I  am  wrong, — there 
was  something  more,  there  was  the  shield  of 
innocence  thrown  over  error;  there  was  the 
noble  word  said,  the  gallant  defence  made. 

For  when  the  world  shook  their  heads  at 
Lady  Woburn's  name,  and  ancient  maidens 
and  disappointed  matrons  turned  their  yellow 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  they  could  if 
they  would ;  they  were  very  sorry,  but  it  was 
her  own  fault;  as  people  sow  they  must  reap; 
as  they  make  their  beds  they  must  lie ;"  oh  ! 
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these  excellent  souls,  good  Christians !  in  the 
humility  of  their  hearts,  they  set  strenuously 
to  work  to  reap  this  poor  little  creature's 
tares,  and  tumble  the  bed  for  her;  and  then, 
when  she  was  crying  and  alone,  when  her 
husband  was  harsh,  although  truly  not 
without  cause,  the  small  still  voice  of  love, 
truth,  friendship,  and  honour,  was  heard, — 
and  that  voice  was  Lady  Symington's. 

The  dinner  was  the  most  agreeable  I  had 
almost  ever  assisted  at;  it  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  any  one  indulging  in  his  own 
individualism;  and  although  I  certainly 
should  much  have  preferred  being  alone, 
or  engaged  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  Dudley, 
still  I  determined  to  play  my  part,  and  did 
so  with  success;  for  we  are  so  finely  con- 
stituted, that  sensations  or  feelings  which  we 
affect  for  any  time  we  end  by  experiencing. 
And  really   by  the   conclusion  of  the   first 
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course,  I  had  partially  overcome  the  regrets 
and  annoyances  which  were  gnawing  at  nay 
heart. 

It  was  scarcely  the  same,  at  least,  not  to 
quite  the  same  extent,  with  Dudley;  his 
character  was  less  mutable,  perhaps  his 
feelings  were  deeper;  but  in  general  he  had 
more  difficulty  in  shaking  off  his  reserve; 
when,  however,  he  did  talk,  it  was  extraordi- 
nary, in  his  quiet  way,  what  power  he  could 
throw  into  the  conversation.  Full  of  reading 
and  anecdote,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  the 
literature  of  all  countries,  and  what  is  still 
more  difficult,  he  could  make  use  of  it  at 
pleasure;  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  in 
general  wanting  in  enthusiasm. 

De  Lancy,  the  only  other  guest,  was  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  French  boy  of  the 
world  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  He  had 
passed  through  one   Paris   season — and   to 
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pass  through  a  Paris  season  in  the  days  I  am 
writing  of,  was  to  be  something  more  than  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  strikingly  hand- 
some ;  possessed  all  that  courtesy  and  defer- 
ence to  ladies  which  has  long  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  this  country,  where  the  ex- 
treme of  good  breeding  appears  to  be  to  treat 
ladies  as  if  they  were  young  gamins;  and  to 
address  them  without  that  homage  in  voice, 
manner,  and  expression,  which  used  to  be 
thought  their  due. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  so  entirely  and  so  dis- 
advantageously  characterises  tliis  age  as  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 
It  seems  now  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  woman  of 
ton  of  former  davs  were  not  more  remark- 
able — the  one  for  the  embroidered  waist- 
coat, the  Hessian  boot,  and  the  straight 
sword — the    other,    for    short    waists,    and 
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hideous  excretions,  called  Turbans, — than 
for  a  raanner  which  placed  them  at  once 
beyond  the  niveau  of  other  people. 

Now,  indeed,  all  this  has  swept  by  us; 
every  one  is  hail  fellow,  well  met.  Instead 
of  the  hat  being  taken  off  low  to  the 
horse's  mane,  it  is  an  effort  to  bob  the  head, 
or  raise  the  forefinger  to  the  hat,  after  the 
approved  manner  of  turnpike  trusts.  The 
railway  has  gone  through  the  best  part  of 
society,  levelling  all  around  it,  and  throwing 
down  all  those  forms,  customs,  prejudices,  if 
you  will,  which  ennobled  and  distinguished  it. 

And  let  not  people,  who  always  run  and 
never  read,  imagine  that  these  are  matters  of 
little  moment;  that  the  world  will  go  on 
equally  well,  after  all  that  adorned  and  beau- 
tified, what  is  called  society,  (which  is  the 
necessary  union  of  those  who,  from  birth  and 
education,   should    have  their   tastes,    their 
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habits,  their  opinions,  purified,  from  all 
grossness,)  has  been  uprooted.  Let  not  them 
think  that  the  ground  that  grew  flowers 
Avill  always  produce  strong  wood.  There  are 
different  soils,  and  different  qualities  of  seed. 
These  slight  forms,  these  apparently  trivial 
etiquettes,  were  the  natural  defences  of 
society.  Will  its  members  never  learn,  that 
the  people,  the  masses,  are,  after  all, 
governed  by  ideas,  by  sensations,  more  than 
by  reason. 

See  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  welcomed  into 
France,  and  almost  declared  King  of  Corsica, 
as  he  will  be  at  some  time  President  of  the 
Republic.  Is  not  this  the  homage  paid  to 
an  idea  ?  And  if  the  idea  which  the  masses 
entertain,  of  one  small  fraction  of  the  world, 
is  associated  with  ail  that  is  refined,  delicate, 
courteous,  chivalrous,  and  dignified,  do  you 
vainly  think  that  these  soft  virtues  can  be 
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cast  off  without  leaving  you  exposed  to  all 
those   pitiless   peltings    and    shocks    which 
you  will  then  be  unable  to  resist  ?     But  we 
shall  learn  in  time.     I  am  writing,  however, 
of  twenty-six  years  ago;  but  even  then  the 
change  had  commenced,  and  I  was  there- 
fore struck  with  young  De  Lancy's  manner. 
I  shall  never  forget  this,  my  first  dinner  at 
Lady   Symington's;    which    w^as   the    fore- 
runner of  many  others.    They  were  the  plea- 
santest  in  London.    And  in  long  after-years, 
when  my  heart  has  become  saddened,  and  the 
tomb-stones  have  encumbered  my  path,  we 
have  talked  over  together  frequently  these 
old  times,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  so 
happy,    and   whatever   misery   we  had  was 
wedded  to  the  romance  of  youth; — not  that  it 
matters  by-the-by,  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  if 
you  are  unhappy.     Nothing  could  be  more 
recherche  than  the  cuisine  or  the  wines ;  for 
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Lord  Symington  had  been  a  great  deal  in 
Paris  with  his  illustrious  father-in-law's 
family,  and  had  there  been  initiated  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  Chevet  and  the  Rocher. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  dinners  them- 
selves, but  they  were  si  bien  assortis.  You 
met  precisely  the  people  you  wished  to  meet, 
rarely  more  than  eight ;  that  number  which 
the  great  Walker  has  sanctified  in  his 
original.  And  how  London  people  can  per- 
petuate the  servitude  of  what  are  called 
large  grand  dinners,  is  quite  extraordinary. 
The  table  groaning  under  plate;  the  room 
suffocating;  every  one  looking  out  for  his 
neighbour's  weaknesses  and  meannesses. 
These  gluttonaries  are,  with  some  persons, 
the  beau  ideal  of  life.  On  looking  back  on 
life,  some  of  my  most  agreeable  moments 
were  passed  at  table  at  these  pctits  comites, 
when  the  tedium  of  life  was  relieved  by  the 
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wit  of  L ,   the    satire    of   Rogers,   the 

dawning  pretension  of  M ,  and  how,  far 

above  all,  by  the  soft  voice  of  Lady  Sym- 
ington herself,  when  she  lisped  forth  her 
dear  broken  English.  Talk  to  me  of  the 
bastard  Latin,  there  is  nothing  to  my  mind 
like  English  in  the  mouth  of  a  highly- 
educated  French  woman. 

After  dinner,  Dudley  and  I  walked  home 
together.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The 
bubbling  of  the  fountains  in  Buckingham 
Gardens  might  be  distinctly  heard.  We 
had  talked  of  Lady  Symington,  of  Lady 
Woburn,  and  De  Lancy.  We  had  spoken 
on  all  these  comparatively  indifferent  topics. 
Suddenly,  as  though  by  a  sudden  inspiration 
of  an  irresistible  effort,  Dudley  turned  round 
to  me,  and  said, 

'*  Cecil,  you  are  in  love." 

**  Who  told  you  so?"  was  my  first  excla- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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mation;  but  perceiving  the  admission  it 
conveyed,  I  corrected  myself  by  saying, 
"what  makes  you  think  so,  and  who  with?" 

"Why  ask  me  such  a  question,  Cecil? 
You  must  know  who  I  mean." 

"Well,  supposing  I  do,"  I  replied;  '^sup- 
posing what  you  say  were  correct;  how  long, 
may  I  ask,  have  you  noticed  this?" 

"  Some  time;  but  I  have  never  been  quite 
certain  of  it." 

"  And  what  makes  you  quite  certain  now, 
considering  that  so  long  has  elapsed  since  I 
was  in  that  house  ?" 

He  paused  for  some  moments;  and  during 
that  pause  how  much  was  passing  through 
my  mind.  Now  was  the  moment,  now  was 
the  accepted  time.  And  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  noble,  generous  act.  The 
words  of  ]Mr.  Musgrave  rang  in  my  ears: 
"The  power  of  atonement  is  yours."     What- 
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ever  I  now  said,  by  that  I  must  abide.  There 
was  no  retracting, — no  putting  the  hand  to 
the  plough  and  turning  back.  If  I  admitted 
that  I  was  in  love,  then,  so  far  as  Dudley 
was  concerned,  there  was  an  end  of  Mr. 
Musgrave's  hopes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
now  declared  that  she  was  indifferent  to  me, 
then  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest 
treachery,  ever  to  think  of  her  again.  By 
whatever  I  said,  I  must  now  abide. 

A  dawning  consciousness,  which  soon 
amounted  to  conviction,  came  across  me, 
that  Dudley  himself  was  in  love  with  her ; 
if  so,  how  much  happiness  and  how  much 
bitterness  depended  on  that  moment !  There 
was  one  instant  of  indecision,  and  then  my 
mind  was  made  up  for  the  great  and  pain- 
ful sacrifice  ;  it  was  an  heroic  effort. 

"  No,  Dudley ;  you  are  wrong,"  I  said ; 
"  I  am  not  in  love." 

p2 
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"  Not  in  love,  Cecil  ?  Not  in  love  with 
Lucille  1  for  where  is  the  use  of  blinking 
the  name  ?  Not  in  love !  Why,  then,  did 
you  not  deny  it  at  once  V 

"Because  I  was  thinking  over  the  Past, 
and  in  some  respects  the  Past  is  very  pain- 
ful ;  at  all  events  the  last  few  months  give 
one  many  subjects  for  thought  when  once 
they  are  touched  on." 

*^  That's  true,"  he  said,  musily. 

"But  what  made  you,  Dudley,"    said   I, 

in  return,  "think  I  was  in  love  with 

Lucille!"  the  name  almost  choked  in  my 
throat. 

"My  own  heart,'"  he  replied,  slowly, 
almost  solemnly. 

"  What,  then,  it  is  you  who  are  in  love  ?" 

I  looked  up  as  I  spoke,  and  he  had 
grown  paler  than  usual,  and  there  was  some 
agitation  visible  in  his  countenance. 
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"Cecil,"  he  said,  "do  not  let  us  now  talk 
about  myself;  but  if  I  may  do  so,  let  me 
ask  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  friend- 
ship, in  all  the  fulness  and  confidence  of  the 
heart ;  let  me  ask  you  again,  are  you  sure 
that  you  are  not  in  love  with  Lucille  ?" 

"  I  am  not,"  I  muttered,  rather  than 
spoke. 

"  Because,  if  you  were,"  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  his  voice  faltered ;  "  because 
if  you  were,  I, "  and  then  he  cor- 
rected himself ;  "  supposing  it  was  a  ques- 
tion between  us ;  supposing  it  so  unhappily 
occurred  that  we  were  in  love  with  the  same 
woman,  I  would  at  once  yield  all  my  pre- 
tension to  you,  and  find  my  comfort  in  see- 
ing your  happiness.  I  feel  I  could  do  this. 
If  such  an  imaginary  case  was  realized,  I 
would  retire  from  the  field ;  I  would  give 
up   hopes,    however    dearly    cherished,    and 
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dreams  beloved  in  youth.     All  this  would  I 
do  for  the  friend  of  my  heart." 

"  Dear  Dudley.'' 

"  The  world,"  he  continued,  "  would  say 
that  a  man  capable  of  such  sacrifice  never 
could  have  anything  worth  sacrificing;  for 
that  such  a  man  never  could  have  loved. 
Oh  !  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  may  not 
have  the  same  expansion,  the  same  burning 
excitement,  the  same  go — to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase, — as  other  men ;  but  in  the  mysteries 
of  feeling,  in  those  thousand  sensations 
which  can  never  be  recorded,  but  which 
are  always  so  beautiful  in  all  their  features, 
I  am  not  inferior  even  to  you.  Well,  then, 
now  you  have  made  me  speak  of  myself, 
and  the  words  can  no  longer  be  arrested  in 
their  course.  Yes,  Cecil,  I  have  loved, 
when  you  and  others  around  you  never 
imagined  it.     I  have  sat  in  my  room  over- 
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looking  that  glorious  park,  the  hill  top,  and 
broken  ground;  and  while  you  were  gallop- 
ing over  it,  or  reining  in  your  horses  to  see 
one  view  more  beautiful  than  another,  I  have 
laid  my  head  on  my  hands  and  sought  for 
darkness  and  forgetfulness.  I  have  met  you 
again  in  the  evening  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
fulness  and  idle  fondness  of  my  imagination, 
as  it  now  appears,  have  attributed  an  intent 
to  looks,  and  given  an  over-importance  to 
expressions,  which  they  w^ere  never  intended 
to  convey;  and  I  have  groaned  in  agony; 
and  neither  was  that  bitterness  less  felt, 
because  on  one  point  I  could  not  and  was 
not  deceived, — that  one  point  is,  that  Lu- 
cille had  a  partiality  towards  you,  although 
you  deny  it  for  her." 

*'  Oh  God  !"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  this  is 
more  than  I  can  bear !" 

"  I  was    certain  of  that,"   he    continued, 
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"  after  you  left.  At  first  when  you  went 
away  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  been 
refused ;  but  then,  wlien  I  saw  how^  much 
she  was  affected  by  your  absence,  I  knew 
that  could  not  be  the  case.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  might  have  been 
partially  in  love,  but  that  on  applying  to 
Lord  Graham  for  his  approval,  he  refused 
on  the  ground  of  religion  ;  for  I  know  your 
father  is  a  very  strong,  what  I  should  call 
low  Churchman,  and  I  should  think  would 
very  much  dislike  your  marrying  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Indeed,"  said  he,  with  a 
lighter  voice,  "I  am  not  yet  quite  certain 
that  was  not  the  case,  and  this  would  ex- 
plain the  matter  clearly." 

Into  what  an  abyss  was  I  not  being 
dragged  !  Here  was  another  temptation  to 
falsehood  thrown  in  my  way ;  but  this  time 
I  resolved  to  bear  the  cross  and  c:o  throusfh 
with  the  agony. 
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"  You  are  right,  Dudley,  entre  nous,  for 
pray  let   this  be  confidential,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  on  my  honour  not  one  word  of 
love,  not  one  word  of  promise  of  affection  has 
passed  between  Lucille  and  myself.     I  felt 
some  little  penchant  for  Miss  Belmont, — no- 
thing more ;  and  I  thought  it  better  at  once 
to  see  my  father.     That  is  why  I  went  away 
in  such  a     desperate   hurry,    for   Vavasour 
had    just    hinted    and    reminded    me    she 
is   a   Roman  Catholic.      My   father   would 
not   hear   of  the   matter,    and   so  there  it 
dropped,   for   I    was   not    much   epris,    and 
since  then  London  has  quite  driven  it  out  of 
my   head.      So,  so  far  as   I  am  concerned, 
Lucille    is  free,    and    I  only   hope  any  little 
impression  I  may  have  made  has  worn  off, 
as  it  assuredly  must  do." 

"Shall   I  tell  you,  Cecil,"  said  Dudley, 
"  how  happy  you  have  made  me  by  all  you 
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have  told  me.     I  had  no  idea  what  were  the 
real  facts  of  the  case;    delicacy  prevented 
my  alluding  to  it  until  you  touched  upon 
it  to  me,    and  I  cannot   tell   what   it   was 
gave  me  courage,  but  I  felt  positively  com- 
pelled to  touch  npon  it  to-night ;  you  can- 
not imagine  what  I  have  gone  through.  Two 
or  three  times  I  have  made  an  effort  to  leave 
Henley,  but  the  effort  was  too  great  for  me, 
too  painful ;  at  last  I  was  fairly  obliged  to 
go,  for  my  visit   had  exceeded  all  natural 
proportions.     Well,  then  I  was  denied  even 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,   of  making 
you  my  confident,  which  I  would  otherwise 
have  done,    as    indeed    I  tell  you    every- 
thing ;  but  now^  my  heart  feels  quite  light- 
ened,   for   although    the   whole   thing   may 
end  in  nothing,  still  I   can  confide  in  you, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
As  for  Lucille  forgetting  you  soon,  I  have 
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no  such  faith.  That  she  was  attached  to  you, 
I  know;  but  enough  of  that,  for  the  subject, 
I  see,  pains  you." 

I  had  indeed  winced. 

"  All  I  can  do,  is,  by  constant  attention  to 
win  her  confidence,  and  this  feeling  may 
strengthen  into  love,  at  least  into  sufficient 
love  to  induce  her  to  marry  me.  I  know  I 
am  not  like  you,  who  carry  a  woman's  heart 
at  once  by  assault,  by  all  those  arts  and 
warm,  gentle  manner  which  refreshes  like 
summer  rain ;  but  still  I  am  honest  of  pur- 
pose, and  that  goes  a  long  way  with  some 
women ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

There  was  a  simplicity  about  him  which 
was  very  touching. 

"  Indeed  I  am  sure  of  it,  Dudley,"  was 
my  reply;  "I  am  sure  you  will  succeed." 

"  And  then  besides,"  said  he,  "  she  is  so 
unhappy  at  home,  it  is  horrible  to  calculate 
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on  such  an  influence  as  that,  but  it  never- 
theless exists.  Oh,  I  can  assure  you,  Cecil, 
I  have  been  witness  to  such  scenes  at  Hen- 
ley. That  woman,  Lady  Belmont ;  oh !  my 
God,  what  a  woman !  The  only  drawback 
to  the  thing  is  Lucille  having  such  a 
mother." 

"But  she  is  not  her  mother,"  I  said. 

"  No,  to  be  sure  she  is  not,  and  I  thank 
God  for  that;  for  although  I  care  deuced 
little  about  family  or  any  stuff  of  that  kind, 
yet  still  I  have  heard  that  Lady  Belmont 
was  of  some  very  low  origin,  and  one  wishes 
one's  wife  to  be  respectably  connected. 
This  is  at  least  of  importance;  don't  you 
think  so,  Cecil  V 

Gracious  heavens !  Respectably  con- 
nected, and  Lucille  was  illegitimate:  a  thing 
to  be  pointed  at,  to  enter  a  room  and  hear 
a  low  buzz  as  she  passes  by.     And,  perhaps, 
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to  be  accused  of  having  intentionally  been 
a  party  to  what  the  world  would  call  (for 
the  world  is  always  so  kind)  a  robbery 
practised  on  a  kinsman. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

"You  always  appeal  to  me,  Dudley,"  at 
last  I  said,  "  and  really  I  know  nothing 
about  it;  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cecil ;  I  did  not 
intend  to  bore  you;  but  I  feel  so  happy; 
and  when  we  are  happy,  I  think  we  are  dis- 
posed to  be  thoughtless." 

"  But  you  were  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lucille  is  treated  by  Lady  Belmont,'* 
I  said. 

"It  is  too  infamous,"  said  he,  and  his 
cheeks  glowed  with  indignation  as  he  spoke. 
"  I  wonder  she  submits  to  it ;  but  Vavasour, 
who  has  great  influence  over  her,  is  always 
teaching  her  calmness.    But  I  think  there  is 
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a  point  beyond  which  no  woman,  once  of 
age,  is  called  upon  to  concede,  not  even 
to  a  step-mother.  For  instance,  one  day 
we  proposed  a  ride,  and  just  as  Lucille 
was  mounting  her  horse,  her  Ladyship 
came  out,  and,  without  saying  one  word 
to  Lucille,  desired  the  groom  to  take  the 
horse  away.  When  Lucille  said  something 
in  explanation,  she  only  replied  with  a  look 
of  ghastly  hatred,  and  muttered  between  her 
teeth,  *you  may  think  yourself  fortunate  if 
you  have  a  horse  to  ride  upon  when  I  choose 
you  to  ride.'  It  really  was  too  absurd,  to  a 
girl  of  nine  thousand  a-year,  and  with  the 
step-mother  living  in  her  house  at  the  time. 
"  Vavasour,  who  was  going  to  ride,  sent 
back  his  horse  also,  and  then  he  went 
straight  to  Lady  Belmont's  room ;  and  when 
we  were  walking  in  front  of  the  house  we 
heard  very  loud  voices,  in  great  anger.     But 
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he  seems  to  Lave  some  control  over  her 
which  I  do  not  understand.  For  my  part  I 
think  that  it  is  most  charitable  to  think  she 
is  mad,  she  utters  such  strange,  mysterious 
menaces  occasionally.  I  am  sure  that  Lucille 
thinks  now  and  then,  that  she  is  deranged. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  can  see  this  all 
preys  on  Lucille's  health;  she  really  is  very 
delicate,  and  much  paler  than  when  you  were 
there.  Vavasour  told  me  that  she  requires 
the  greatest  care,  and  any  sudden  shock 
might  be  dangerous  to  her.  Poor  child  !  so 
utterly  lonely  as  she  is  now.  Oh !  if  I  had 
but  the  right  to  protect  and  love  her." 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  I  said,  and  this  time 
sincerely,  for  I  was  the  child  and  sport  of 
impulse,  and  Dudley's  account  had  deeply 
touched  me. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Cecil;  I  shall  succeed 
with  your  kind  wishes.    What  I  shall  do  is,  I 
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remain  in  town  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after 
I  return  to  my  uncle's.  Well,  once  there,  I 
can  soon  make  some  excuse  to  run  over  to 
Henley,  and  then  I  shall  see  how  the  ground 
lies;  at  any  rate,  without  mentioning  your 
name  in  relation  with  her,  I  can  easily,  by 
talking  of  your  life  in  London,  prove  to  her 
that  you  have  no  serious  intention  of  pro- 
posing. And  then,  would  you  much  mind  if 
I  alluded  to  Lord  Graham's  strong  religious 
opinions'?  I  could  do  so  without  at  all  seem- 
ing to  introduce  it  intentionally,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  her; 
she  is  very  religious;  and,  as  you  know, 
Cecil,  I  myself  am  almost  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic.'' 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  I  said,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  Oh,  that  makes  you  sigh  ;"  he  replied, 
"never  mind,  we  will  not  enter  into  a  reli- 
gious discussion." 
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Alas !  I  was  sighing  for  my  faith  ;  but  it 
was  the  faith  of  love,  and  not  of  religion. 

At  last  this  painful  conversation  had  an 
end,  and  Dudley  left  me  hopeful  and  san- 
guine, and  we  arranged  to  meet  the  next 
morning.  As  he  said  good  night,  I  observed 
how  much  happiness  does  for  even  the  bodily 
health;  in  the  space  of  this  short  half  hour, 
his  step  had  become  lighter,  and  his  eye 
brighter.  I  was  very  much  depressed;  but 
his  happiness  was  too  great  to  permit  of  his 
noticing  this.  We  are  always  so  prone  to 
imagine  that  others  are  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind  as  we  ourselves  are. 

When  he  had  left  me,  when  the  sacrifice 
w^as  finished,  and  the  glory  with  which  I  had 
in  imagination  decorated  myself,  the  victim 
for  the  sacrifice  had  passed  by,  my  spirits 
sunk  into  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression. 
The  same  fountain  in  Buckingham  Gardens 
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rippled  and  fell  upon  my  ear  as  I  had  heard 
it  when  we  first  commenced  the  conversation, 
which  now,  when  it  had  terminated,  left  me 
much  changed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  recall  what  had  passed,  the  real  conflict, 
the  real  suffering  commenced.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  buoyed  up  by  the  excite- 
ment of  performing  what  I  imagined  was  a 
great  deed,  a  great  act  of  self-denial ;  the 
extent  of  my  own  self-approbation  prevented 
me  considering  how  much  pain  I  should  suffer 
afterwards ;  in  the  full  glare  of  my  sacrifice 
I  had  forgotten  the  darkness  in  which  I  was 
soon  to  be  for  ever  shrouded.  Oh,  vanity  ! 
oh,  vanity !  clinging  ever  to  man's  best  and 
noblest  actions,  the  skeleton  that  is  ever 
dodging  his  steps.  Thus  it  is,  that  not  even 
the  great  and  good  Addison  could  perish 
without  sending  for  his  friend,  "  to  ghow  him 
liow  a  Christian  could  die."    But  one  thing 
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was  quite  certain,  that  there  was  no  retrieval, 
no  recall  now ;  this  would  have  been  an  act 
of  threefold  refined  treachery.  No,  I  must 
go  through  with  the  course  of  conduct  I  had 
adopted,  and  await  my  destiny.  I  remem- 
bered Shelley's  beautiful  lines — 

"  Alas !   I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around; 

Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth. 
The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
Who  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned. 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure; 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround. 

Smiling  they  move,  and  they  call  life  pleasure; 

To  me  the  cup  has  been  mete,  but  in  a  diflferent 
measure." 

My  mind  became  softened  by  poetic  sen- 
sations: T  felt  OTaduallv  a  calmer  frame  of 
feeling  stealing  over  me,  and  my  heart, 
subdued  by  misfortune,  found  like  Rasselas, 
a  consolation  in  the  poetry  with  which  I 
lamented  it. 


Q  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  FELT,  the  next  morning,  quite  unequal  to 
seeing  Dudley  again,  and  was  forced  to 
excuse  myself  upon  the  ground  of  the  most 
severe  illness,  and  which,  in  truth,  was  a 
perfectly  valid  reason,  for  I  was  very  unwell. 
The  third  morning  Dudley  went  into  Devon- 
shire. 

Before  he  left  town  he  wrote  me  a  few, 
very  few,  lines ;  but  every  word  pierced 
my  heart  like  a  dagger.  In  his  desire  to 
express  all  his  happiness  to  me,  he  recalled 
the  past  in  such  vivid   colours,  and  antici- 
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pated  the  future  so  fondly,  that  I  became 
doubly  sensible  of  the  loss  which  I  had  sus- 
tained. I  pictured  to  myself  all  that  deli- 
cious confidence  which  is  one  of  affection's 
greatest  charms ;  I  imagined  Dudley  riding 
in  those  glades  and  down  the  dells  where  I 
had,  in  mv  innermost  heart,  loved  and 
prayed  ;  I  tortured  myself  by  reflections  and 
regrets  which  were  unavailing,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  bitter.  For  T  was  at 
that  age  Avhen  such  calamities  as  I  was 
suffering  under,  are  doubly  felt ;  for  it  is  just 
on  entering  into  life  that  we  anchor  by  the 
passions  and  affections,  and  if  the  ground 
does  not  hold  us,  we  drift  away  hopelessly. 
Later  in  life,  if  this  stormy  period  is  braved 
with  safety,  the  dull,  arid,  parched,  and  inhos- 
pitable shore  of  philosophy  presents  itself  to 
us  ;  here  at  least  one  finds  rest  for  the  sole  of 
the  foot.   Perhaps  still  later,  pleasanter  islands 
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may  appear  in  the  distance,  with  green, 
grassy  banks,  lime  shades,  and  bubbling 
fountains ;  but  these  are  rarely  discerned  by 
the  young,  or,  if  discovered,  rarely  valued ; 
because,  before  you  come  to  the  waters  to 
drink  with  eagerness,  you  must  have  thirsted; 
before  you  value  the  placid  lake,  you  must 
have  been  tempest-tossed;  before  you  prize 
repose,  you  must  be  ibot-weary. 

In  the  state  of  mind  which  I  was  then  in, 
one  accumulates  misfortunes  on  oneself;  we 
are  so  apt  to  yield  at  once  to  our  loneliness 
and  sorrow;  we  say,  '' when  sorrows  come, 
they  come  not  single  file,  but  in  batta- 
lions." But  the  truth  is,  that  if  we  would 
be  honest,  we  should  find  that  it  is  this 
absence  of  all  energy,  this  resolution 
not  to  be  comforted,  that  increases  the 
evils  we  are  labouring  under.  Grief  pro- 
duces inaction,  and  inaction  grief;  and  it  is 
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a  vicious  circle  of  cause  and  effect,  from 
which  the  poor  victim  cannot  free  himself. 
People  would  do  well  to  recall  Madame  de 
StiieFs  advice,  "  si  les  circonstances  vous 
sont  contraires,  cedez  au  torrent  et  ne  pensez 
pas  y  resister;"  for  where  is  the  use  of 
resisting?  It  is  like  a  child  vainly  dashing  out 
his  tiny  arms  against  the  sweeping  rolling 
river,  it  only  increases  its  agony,  and  pre- 
cipitates his  fate. 

My  father  noticed  the  state  of  depression 
to  which  I  was  reduced,  but  he  said  nothing; 
neither  did  he  make  any  indirect  effort  to 
induce  me  to  go  out  any  more  into  society. 
In  truth,  he  was  a  perfect  man  of  the  world : 
a  man  versed  in  all  its  ways,  he  knew  well 
that  grief  will  have  its  sway ;  and  that  it  is 
better  not  to  endeavour  to  check  it  bv 
misdirected  efforts. 

Three  weeks  swept  by  in  this  struggle. 
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My  lassitude  and  oisivete  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  time.  I  sometimes  think, 
that  regret  at  last  becomes  a  kind  of  luxury 
in  which  men  love  to  indulge  themselves, 
as  an  excuse  for  inertion  and  idleness. 
But,  meanwhile,  although  my  faculties  had 
been  dormant,  the  world  and  its  excite- 
ments, its  ambitions,  its  great  absorbing 
interests,  had  not  been  standing  still.  The 
great  game  is  always  playing,  however 
listless  mav  be  the  lookers  on.  It  was  a 
j)eriod  of  excitement;  and,  among  others, 
my  fatl.er  liad  been  more  than  usually 
occupied. 

All  that  he  had  foretold  had  come  to  pass. 
Notwithstanding  a  speech  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  in  which  Mv.  Canning  bade  fare- 
w^ell  to  his  constituents,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  going  out  to  India  as  Governor-General ; 
it  w'as  pretty  generally   understood  that  he 
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would  take  Lord  Castlereagh^s  situation  of 
Foreign  Secretary. 

One  of  the  strongest  opponents  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning's admission  into  the  Cabinet,  next  to 
Lord  Eldon,  who  expressed  himself  most 
strongly  against  it,  was  my  father.  But  there 
was  another  party  still  more  difficult  to  over- 
come, namely,  the  King.  His  Majesty 
always  had  a  violent  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Canning;  and  this  was  not  diminished  in 
intensity  by  the  course  which  JMr.  Canning 
had  felt  himself  compelled  to  take  upon  the 
Queen's  trial. 

That  Lord  Eldon  should  have  been  so 
bitter,  was  not  surprising,  for  he  was  always  a 
violent  party  man,  or  rather  a  violent  man 
without  a  party,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  so 
well  expressed  an  esprit  borne;  like  the 
mole,  he  saw  very  clearly  within  a  small  circle, 
but  nothing  beyond  it.    But  my  father  quite 
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surprised  me  on  this  occasion,  for  he  was  per- 
sonally devoted  to  Mr.  Canning ;  they  had 
been  college  friends  together,  in  office  to- 
gether for  a  long  time;  but  the  march  of 
events,  the  requirements  of  the  times,  in- 
stead, as  is  generally  the  case,  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  my  father  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  adjusting  himself  to  this  progress,  and 
meeting  these  necessities,  only  made  him 
more  unequal  to  concession,  more  confirmed 
in  his  prejudices,  and  resolute  in  their 
maintenance. 

Non  meus  liic  verbo. 

At  the  time  of  Avhicli  I  am  writing,  it 
w^as  the  word  of  warning;  at  the  time  at 
which  I  am  writing  it  is  the  fulfihnent  of 
the  w^ord  which  is  heard.  JNIr.  Canninu:  felt 
the  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it.  In 
the  several  conversations  which  he  had  with 
my  father,  at  some  of  which  I  was  present, 
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he  laid  down  this  principle  of  policy,  that  the 
balance  was  to  be  held,  not  only  between 
contending  nations,  but  between  conflicting 
principles,  giving  the  preponderance  to 
neither,  but  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
liberal  side.  Now  this  policy  was  opposed, 
root  and  branch,  to  all  my  father's  ideas. 
The  firmest  supporter  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
he  could  not  remain  in  office  to  see  it 
trampled  under  foot. 

There  were  also  other  points,  perhaps  more 
material  even  than  this,  on  which  he  differed 
with  him.  Mr.  Canning  w'as  a  decided  free- 
trader. Although  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not 
enter  the  Cabinet  until  1823,  yet  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Government  towards  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  commercial  tariff  was  mani- 
fested even  previous  to  Mr.  Canning's  accep- 
tance of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship.  But 
this  was  invariably  opposed    by  my   father. 
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And  then,  to  finish  the  list  of  points  of  con- 
tention, there  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
question. 

I  knew  that  the  struggle  going  on  in  my 
fiither's  mind  was  a  severe  one.  It  was  very 
well  for  him  to  abuse  office,  its  duties,  and 
its  troubles ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
the  time  he  meant  what  he  said.  But  there 
are  few  men  who  resign  power  without  a 
sigh.  We  may  say  what  we  like  about 
the  charms  of  retirement ;  *'  happy  the  man 
whose  constant  care  a  few  paternal  acres 
bound."  We  may  quote  Horace  till  we  are 
surfeited  with  alcaics ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
all  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  satirists  only 
serve  to  console  for  disappointment,  or  to 
tutor  the  mind  into  content.  But  there  are 
few  who  have  ever  left  the  stormv  main  of 
public  life  to  pass  a  tranquil  old  age  in  re- 
tirement, without  sighing  for  the  excitements 
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of  tlieir  youth.  Many  crowned  lieads 
have  abdicated,  but  none  who  did  not  at 
some  time  desire  to  wear  the  crown  aoain. 
At  this  moment  my  father's  wish  to  retain 
office,  not  to  break  asunder  those  ties  wln'ch 
had  bound  him  for  so  many  years  to  his 
friend  in  public  life,  was  naturally  aug- 
mented by  his  position,  which,  after  a  long 
life  of  indulgence  and  luxury,  was  so  se- 
riously compromised. 

Not  that  any  one  of  these  considerations, 
or  the  whole  of  them  together,  would  have 
induced  him  for  one  moment  to  remain  in 
power,  to  support  a  policy  w4nch  he  did  not 
approve  of  But  what  principally  pained  me, 
was  the  knowledge  constantly  presented  to 
me,  that  if  I  had  been  only  able  to  have 
married  Lucille, — had  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  been  such  as  I  supposed  they  were 
only  a  few  weeks  since, — much  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  my  father's  position  would  have 
been  removed. 

During  this  period  I  heard  very  little 
from  Dudley.  He  had,  as  he  intended, 
proposed  himself  again  for  Henley  ;  but,  for 
some  reasons  which  he  did  not  give  me,  they 
were  unable  to  receive  him  there.  He  did 
not  speak  very  much  about  Lucille.  Pro- 
bably, after  a  little  reflection,  he  instinctively 
felt,  that  although  I  might  not  now  be  much 
in  love  with  her,  yet  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  I  might  prefer  not  to  have  too  fre- 
quently thrust  before  me.  Besides,  in  the 
first  moments  of  a  new  and  grande  passion, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  a  jalousie 
personnelle,  which  not  the  most  reasonable 
or  prudent  amongst  us  is  ever  quite  free 
from. 

To  my  groat  surprise,  one  morning  I  heard 
from  Dudley,  that  Lady  and  INliss  Belmont 
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were  coming  to  town  for  three  weeks ;  and 
as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in 
the  country,  he  should  make  an  excuse 
to  be  in  London  with  them  at  the  same 
time. 

If  my  position  was  painful  and  difficult 
before,  it  would  become  doubly  so  now.  I 
looked  forward  with  terror  to  the  moment 
of  meeting.  How,  if  we  were  in  town 
together,  could  it  be  avoided  ?  How  could 
I  then  so  discipline  my  heart, — and  every 
look, — as  not  to  show  my  feelings  ?  And 
then  to  see  Dudley,  my  bosom  friend,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  happiness  ! — For  say  what  we 
may  about  sacrifices  for  friendship,  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  the  circum- 
stance of  Dudley  being  my  bosom  friend, 
aggravated  my  pain,  while  it  rendered  escape 
still  more  difficult.  Whatever  I  might 
feel,  to  whatever  degree  my  heart  might  be 
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wrung,  there  are  conditions  and  etiquettes 
of  society,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
escape.  If  Lady  Belmont  arrived  in  town, 
I  must  call  upon  her.  If  Dudley  came  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  be  constantly  with 
him  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  so  chanced  that 
they  were  invariably  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  frequently  form- 
ing one  of  their  party;  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  her  declared  lover,  which  I  felt,  how- 
ever, was  unlikely  to  be  the  case  so  soon. 

And,  oh  !  above  all,  I  feared  for  myself. 
Had  I  such  root  in  my  own  heart,  such  con- 
fidence in  my  own  strength ;  had  my  life 
hitherto  so  justified  this  confidence,  as  that 
I  could  meet  again  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship,  one  I  so  loved,  and  command  my 
feelings  ?  I  might  attempt  to  do  so  ;  but  if 
the  attempt  miserably  failed,  then  what  an 
Iliad    of  woe  and   suftering   I  was  bringing 
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upon  all  whom  I  loved  best !  Better,  after 
all,  have  every  action  misconstrued,  than 
expose  others  to  misery,  and  myself  to  such 
merited  obloquy. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  miserable  uncer- 
tainty and  anxious  depression,  when  my 
father  sent  for  me.  And  what  w^as  my  grati- 
fication when  he  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to 
take  a  trip  with  him  to  St.  Petersburgh ! 

"  My  occupation  is  gone,"  he  said,  "  so 
far  as  regards  official  life  in  this  country ; 
but  there  is  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  be  sent  there  for  three  months,  and  it 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  yoii 
to  see  the  Court,  a  new  country,  and  take  a 
little  step  in  your  profession.  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  accept  the  offer  immediately. 
It  enables  me  to  resign  my  post  without 
occasioning  so  much  remark  as  my  retire- 
ment otherwise  would,    and   which,  for  all 
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reasons,  both  public  as  well  as  private,  is  to 
be  avoided.  Fortunately,  it  is  merely  an 
honorary  embassy,  and  involves  very  few 
points  of  policy.  All  these  will  be  settled 
at  Verona,  where  the  Duke  replaces  poor 
Castlereagh.  If  you  come  it  will  be  as  my 
private  secretary.  But  the  only  thing  is, 
that  you  must  get  your  things  ready  imme- 
diately, for  we  are  to  sail  from  Woolwich  in 
six  days.  This  is  but  a  very  short  time  to 
bid  adieu  to  all  your  new  friends;  mais 
on  revient  toujours ; — you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  for  London  on  some  other  occasion. 
Will  you  come,  my  dear  boy;  or  do  you 
prefer  loitering  away  your  time  here,  until 
Lord  Monson  is  ready  to  go  to  Florence? 
For  I  think  it  is  better  that  you  should 
not  commence  your  diplomatic  career  there 
until  he  leaves  England.'' 

I    did  not  hesitate   for  one  moment.     I 
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looked  upon  this  as  a  merciful  interference 
of  Providence.  Later  in  life  I  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  it.  So  it  ever  is ;  we  make 
Providence  as  the  ancients  made  Fate, — 
the  cause  of  our  errors  and  the  prop  of  our 
weakness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*'0h,  the  delight,"  says  that  admirable 
writer,  Basil  Hall ;  "  oh,  the  delight,  the 
relief  unspeakable  to  feel  oneself  fairly 
under  weigh  ;  and  to  see  the  white  cliffs  of 
Old  England  sinking  in  the  distance."  This 
passage  occurred  to  me  as  we  floated  idly 
down  the  Thames,  passed  the  Nore;  and 
when  the  white  coast  of  the  North  Fon^land 
was  close  under  our  weather-bow.  Once 
out  of  the  river,  the  wind  blew  freely  from 
the  land.     All  sail  was  set ;  and,  as  we  flew 
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forward  over  the  seething*  waters,  and  lower 
and  lower  behind  the  waves  sunk  the  chalky 
cliffs,  and  dimmer  and  dimmer  grew  the 
waving  outline  which  separated  hill-tops 
from  bays;  I  felt  how  truly  and  adequately 
Basil  Hall  had  described  my  sensation. 

Like  as  a  man  who  has  been  long  living 
in  a  valley,  and  seen  no  object  beyond 
the  hills  which  surrounded  him^  and  never 
ventured  to  toil  to  the  summit  of  some 
neighbouring  height.  Once  induce  him 
to  make  the  effort,  and  the  weight  which 
oppressed  him  is  relieved ;  the  elasticity  of 
his  step  is  restored;  and,  looking  around 
him,  he  sees  objects  long  since  forgotten. 
A  wide  expanse  of  land  of  which  he  had 
formed  no  idea.  His  mind,  his  purpose,  his 
hopes,  all  expand  with  the  view.  So  was  it 
with  me;  exertion  had  brought  its  own 
reward.     The  very  effort  I  had  made,  the 
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purpose  I  had  now  actually  fulfilled,  gave 
elasticity  to  my  mind,  and  health  to  my 
diseased  heart. 

At  last,  I  Avas  on  the  highway  of  my  pro- 
fession. My  present  post  was  trivial,  it  is  true; 
but  I  had  now  fairly  commenced  my  diplo- 
matic life.  It  was  a  step  taken  in  advance;  a 
short  step,  indeed;  but  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  As  the  wind  blew,  crisp,  fresh, 
and  free,  as  the  masts  bend  under  the  top- 
gallant sails,  and  at  every  fresh  gust  we 
sprang  to  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  the 
mad  waters  foamed  around  the  bow,  and 
fretted  and  frothed  into  whirlpools  in  our 
track;  and  as  the  night  closed,  and  the 
look-out  men  were  placed,  and  all  the  form 
and  discipline  of  a  well-kept  frigate  was  pre- 
served, and  the  moon  arose  bright  and  clear 
(that  ever-renewing  association  for  all  men  : 
for  where  is  he  who  will  not  commence  an  old 
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but,  perhaps,  \^'ell-loved  stoiy  of  recollec- 
tions, with  "  It  was  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  like  this"),  and  all  around  was  one 
wide  expanse  of  rippling  water ;  and  the  full 
sails  towered  like  white  cliifs  above  my 
head ;  and  the  officers  of  the  watch  paced 
the  deck  slowly,  and  not  one  sound  was 
heard  save  the  quartermaster's  "  Steady, — 
aye, — steady." 

I  leant  my  head  against  the  hammock- 
nettings,  and  felt  my  heart  strengthened 
while  it  was  subdued,  for  the  wonders  of 
creation  fell  upon  me.  In  the  wind  that 
blew ;  in  the  moon  that  shone  like  an  island 
of  light  in  a  still  blue  lake ;  in  the  waters 
that  were  beneath  the  firmament;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  mind  of  man  so  infinite  in  its 
capacity,  so  vast  in  its  comprehension,  so 
wonderful  in  its  inventions,  that  made  the 
ship  to  struggle  against  winds,  and  tides,  and 
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great  waters  ;  some  time  the  boundaries,  but 
now  the  highways  of  nations.  And  I 
thought  to  myself,  great  above  all  men,  is, 
after  all,  the  inventor;  the  man  who,  by 
study  and  mighty  toils,  can  advance  one 
step  in  the  road  to  science,  which  compre- 
hends all  knowledge,  as  the  word  sciere  (to 
know)  itself,  indicates. 

"  A  fine  night,  Sir,"  said  a  young  mid- 
shipman, such  a  one  as  mothers  do  not  like 
to  send  to  sea,  and  only  do  so  with  many 
prayers  for  God's  blessing,  and  whose  last 
present  is  a  Bible. 

"  Beautiful,"  I  replied,  but  not  without  a 
sigh.  When  Ave  are  disturbed  in  a  reverie, 
a  sigh  is  the  expression  of  the  heart. 

He  looked  u})  into  my  face,  as  if  wonder- 
ins:  "^vhv  I  sighed. 

"Are  vou  sorry  to  leave  England?"  I 
asked  him. 
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"  I  was  a  little,  Sir ;  because  I  was  so 
happy  at  home.  It  is  such  a  pretty  place 
where  we  live.  But  then,  I  hope  to  come 
back  a  great  officer  some  day  and  marry." 

"Marry!"  I  exclaimed;  "what,  you  are 
thinking  of  marrying?" 

"•  Yes ;  I  have  such  a  dear  little  cousin, 
who  is  stavinof  with  mamma,  now.  She 
worked  so  many  things  for  me  when  I  came 
away.  And  I  am  so  fond  of  her.  Mamma 
says  I  shall  marry  her  when  I  am  a  captain. 
Let  me  see  how  many  years, — ten  years.  It's 
a  long  time  to  wait,  is  not  it.  Sir?" 

How  old  are  you,  now,  my  little  fellow?" 
I  asked. 

"Just  eleven,  Sir.  You  see  that  will 
make  me  twenty-one;  but  I  shall  be  too  old 
at  twenty-one.     I  sha'nt  care  for  anything." 

It  was  the  ten  years  that  I  had  lived ;  ten 
years  that  I  had  wasted  ;  ten  years  never  to 
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return.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  youth  of  sensation  below  mine.  But  the 
wind  had  sprung  up  fresher,  and  the  voice 
of  the  quartermaster  was  heard  still  hoarser, 
"Steady — now  steady — starboard."  "Star- 
board it  is,  Sir,"  answered  the  man  at  the 
helm ;  and  as  though  on  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, the  waves  lashed  the  ship's  side  and 
dashed  some  slight  spray  over  the  forecastle ; 
and  the  cordage  strained,  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  watch  looked  anxiously  aloft  to  see 
how  the  topgallant-sails  stood,  and  then  said 
a  few  words  to  the  master.  And  the  cfust 
came  again,  and  the  topgallant-masts  bent 
under  it.  When  the  master  had  been  below 
to  speak  to  the  captain. 

"  Mr.  Dunbar,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  the 
young  boy,  "  call  the  watch  to  shorten  sail." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir:"  and,  in  a  moment,  there 
was  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  the  rattling  of 
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the  cordage;  and  I  heard  the  little  midship- 
man in  the  maintop,  with  his  shrill  childlike 
Yoice  rising  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  and 
of  the  flapping  sails,  ordering  the  stalvvortli 
men  when  to  let  go  the  topsail  clew-lines, 
and  overhaul  the  topgallant  haliyards.  And 
when  the  ship  was  once  more,  with  shortened 
sail,  put  upon  her  course,  and  she  bounded 
like  a  horse  released  from  the  curb,  I 
thought  how  the  mother  would  have  prayed 
if  she  had  seen  her  child  cautiously,  but 
fearlessly,  clambering  down  from  the  lofty 
rigging  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
amid  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

My  fiither  had  an  immense  retinue  with 
him.  The  etiquette  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  Russian  Court  required  it;  but  he  himself 
detested  show,  merely  for  itself. 

The  Secretary  was  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  both  in  character  and  appearance. 
He  was  not  selected  by  my  father,  but  thrust 
upon  him  at  the  dictation  of  the  King,  with 
whom  he  was  the  greatest  favourite,  and 
over  whom  he  exercised  the  most  extraor- 
dinary influence;  he  was  consulted  by  the 
King  even  to  the  choice  of  his  ministers. 
He  preached  a  laith,  and  that  faith  was  faith 
as  it  is  in  Broadland,  which  was  his  name. 
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In  his  opinion,  the  whole  of  England  required 
regenerating,  but  how  this  process  of  rege- 
neration was  to  be  attained  was  never  very 
clearly  explained.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  he  had  made  a  great  stir  in 
England;  the  number  of  his  followers  and 
disciples, — for  he  had  both  a  following  and  a 
discipline — had  not  materially  increased;  but 
when  he  was  attacked  on  the  little  progress 
which  his  opinions  were  making,  he  always 
answered,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "that 
Mahomet  passed  fifteen  years  in  habits  of 
meditation ;  he  was  then  three  years  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  his  wife,  his 
slave,  and  his  cousin;  he  was  then  ten  years 
in  extending  the  number  of  his  disciples 
beyond  the  walls  of  Mecca;  it  was  then  six 
years  before  he  could  approach  his  native 
city,  and  two  more  before  he  could  establish 
his  sovereignty." 

He  was  thoroughly  Saxon  in  appearance. 
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His  eloquence  was  wild,  singular,  and  strik- 
ing; he  did  possess  an  idea,  but  it  was  so 
wrapt  up  in  mystery,  in  verbiage,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  attain  it.  Broadland 
miirbt  have  ranked  with  the  Arabian 
preacher  Carmath,  or  the  German  Sweden- 
burg;  it  was  an  inarticulate  utterance 
struggling  for  expression. 

My  father,  who  was  so  quiet,  so  perfectly 
aristocratic  in  his  manner,  so  considerate, 
was  perfectly  astonished  when  ^Ir.  Broad- 
land  first  started  his  theories.  From  that 
moment  it  was  perpetual  argument;  as 
Moliere  describes  an  argumentative  cha- 
racter in  the  "Misanthrope" — 

'^  L'lionneur  de  contrcdire  a  pour  lui  taut  de  cliaruics, 
Qu'il  prcud  contre  lui-uiciue,  assez  souveut  les  armes." 

No  matter  what  we  commenced  with, — the 
weather,  or  society,  or  gaiety, — we  ended  with 
his  favourite  theme,  which  in  his  apprehen- 
sion was  the  only  one  thing  needful.    But  so 
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powerful  is  belief,  even  such  belief,  so  great 
is  the  influence  of  faith,  that  Mr.  Broad  land 
ended  by  persuading  the  Emperor  of  his  influ- 
ence; and  when  we  returned  to  England,  he 
was  left  at  St.  Petersburgh,  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  Emperor,  and  not  at  all  in 
conformity  with  the  views  or  wishes  of  my 
father  or  Mr.  Canning,  as  a  kind  of  diplo- 
matic agent. 

Then  we  had  with  us  Mr.  Sedley,  one  of 
those  few  favoured  ones  whose  appearance  is 
always  hailed  by  every  society  with  delight, 
and  whose  departure  is  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal regret.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
such  men  are  popular  from  their  winning 
manners,  from  the  skill  (be  it  skill,  if  you 
will,  for  it  is  of  all  studies  the  best  to  be 
proficient  in)  with  which  they  twine  round 
the  tendrils  of  your  heart;  you  feel,  as  it 
were,  that  they  have  almost  become  a  part 
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of  vourself.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  with 
man  inscribed  in  every  lineament  of  his 
countenance. 

He  had  come  into  a  fortune  of  about 
£15,000,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  and 
having  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
interest  of  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  the  style  of  life  which  he 
affected,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  capital, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  train  de  vie 
at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  a-year.  He  was 
now  approaching  the  last  thousand  of  his 
fortune,  but  still  there  was  no  difference  in 
his  mode  of  life, — no  nervousness,  no  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  He  was  ^rreatly  liked  bv 
my  father,  and  only  came  out  with  him,  en 
amateur,  to  obtain  a  little  sea  air,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  court  of  the  great  Russian 
autocrat. 

There  was,  notwithstanding  his  liveliness 
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his  perfect  adaptation  to  all  society  in  which- 
ever he  might  be  thrown,  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly about  him,  which  could  not  fail  to 
excite  every  one's  interest.  When  we  had 
become  more  intimate,  he  told  me  a  fearful 
secret:  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  that  he 
had  only  one  lung,  and  his  doctors  had  told 
him  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  should 
survive  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  But,  cried 
he,  "  vogue  la  galere !  It  is  all  admirably 
arranged  by  Providence;  for  I  shall  have  just 
money  to  last  out  that  time." 

I  thought  that  he  was  speaking  light 
words  on  a  subject  of  fearful  moment ;  but  it 
was  not  the  case,  he  had  just  wealth  for  one 
year,  and  to  anticipate  a  little ;  within  the 
period  he  had  named  he  died  in  a  small 
town  in  Italy,  where  he  was  travelling,  in 
the  hope  of  averting  the  fatal  edict :  with  all 
the  luxury  of  a  grand  seigneur,  by   which 
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he  just  managed  to  attain  the  object  which 
he  told  me  he  had  in  view.     So  he  died. 

There  were  other  more  or  less  eccentric 
characters  on  board ;  and  altogether  it  was 
the  most  agreeable  party ;  even  Mr.  Broad- 
land  got  rolled  and  pitched  into  a  more 
considerate  state  of  mind.  We  were  baffled 
by  contrary  winds,  and  it  was  three  weeks 
from  the  time  we  left  the  river  before  we 
reached  our  destination.  All  this  time  I 
became  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  the  constant  inter- 
course with  a  person  like  my  father,  which  I 
had  so  little  opportunity  of  enjoying  before, 
was  of  excellent  service  to  me.  How  much 
he  knew  of  the  causes  of  the  depression 
under  which  I  had  been  so  long  labouring, 
I  w-as  not  aware,  for  he  had  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  my  marriage  since  the  day  of 
Lord    Castlereagh's    death ;     but    I    could 
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clearly  perceive,  from  slight  indications, 
that  he  approved  of  the  course  I  had 
adopted. 

The  Court  of  Alexander  at  this  time  was 
most  amusing  and  interesting.  The  Emperor 
had  latterly  recovered  from  those  attacks  of 
low  spirits  which  had  for  so  many  years  em- 
bittered his  existence  ;  he  retained  the  most 
ao^reeable  recollections  of  his  visit  to  Ensr- 
land,  and  was  anxious  to  show  every  possible 
courtesy  to  our  countrymen.  As  private 
secretary,  I  was  present  on  several  occasions, 
when  any  notes  and  minutes  were  drawn  up  ; 
and  the  impression  which  he  conveyed  to 
me,  and  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  was  his  high  sense  of  honour,  and 
scrupulous  integrity.  Whatever  may  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  Russian  ambition,  one 
thing  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  year 
1822  was  the  period  when  that  ambition  could 
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have  been  most  easily  gratified.  If  the 
Emperor  had  ever  wished  to  take  possession 
of  Constantinople,  then  was  the  moment ; 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  willingly  have 
looked  on  in  silence ;  the  Emperor  had  good 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Porte  ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  army,  were  anxious  to  revel  in 
the  pillage  of  Constantinople;  and  one  single 
campaign  would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate 
the  Turkish  Empire.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  facilities  and  inducements,  we  still 
continue  to  talk  of  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
until  the  belief  of  it  has  really  become  a  part 
of  our  historical  creed. 

The  gaieties,  the  whirl  of  occupation  and 
amusement,  for  the  first  three  weeks  en- 
tirely distracted  my  attention ;  but  1  soon 
tired  of  it.  There  was  a  knowled2:e  of  the 
world,  a  kind  of  philosophy, — if  so  dignified 
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a  name  were  not  misapplied, — about  Sedlev, 
which  communicated  itself  to  all  into  whose 
intimate  society  he  was  thrown.  I,  who  was 
always  so  impressionable,  quickly  imbibed 
his  tone.  But  in  me  it  was  artificial  and 
ephemeral;  in  him  it  was  his  natural  and 
constant  frame  of  mind. 

He  was  what  many  desire  to  seem,  that  is, 
thoroughly ,  prej^ared  for  any  event  which 
may  occur ;  indifferent  to  ambition  and  its 
objects ;  reckless  of  the  world's  opinion ; 
living  within  himself;  but  all  this,  accom- 
panied with  a  charm  of  conversation  which 
at  once  claimed  your  friendship,  and  had  the 
claim  allowed.  His  indifference  to  the  world 
was  in  the  heart,  and  so  real,  that  he  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  "  to  wear  it  on  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at."  It  was  only 
in  quiet  conversation,  and  with  men  whom  he 
affected,  that  his  true  character  was  perceived; 
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and  even  then  there  was  no  effort  to  make 
out  tliat  he  was  indifferent  to  life  and  its 
objects,  only  that  you  gleaned  this  from  his 
remarks. 

I  frequently  asked  him  to  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistency  in  his  language  and 
the  attention  which  he  showed  to  all  his 
comforts  and  luxuries,  his  observances  of  all 
the  courtesies,  and  more  than  tUe  courtesies 
of  society.  He  then  used  to  smile  and  say, 
"it  is  a  part  of  the  play;  an  actor  goes 
through  the  five  acts,  although  he  knows 
that,  be  it  comedy  or  tragedy,  it  will  soon 
come  to  an  end ;  and  there  are  few  actors 
who  do  not  prefer  strutting  in  fine  clothes. 
Then  while  I  do  live,  I  prefer  expe- 
riencing every  description  of  sensation 
and  contrast ;  by  this  means  I  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  life,  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  a  knowledge  of  life  to  a 
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man  who  is  so  soon  to  go  out  of  it, — a 
knowledge  of  death,  that  is  the  death  of 
sensations." 

How  different,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  this 
man  from  those  who  misanthropize  in  St. 
James's  Street ;  who  talk  of  their  disgust  of 
life,  yet  cling  to  it  in  its  grossest  and  most 
vicious  details;  who,  in  careless  terms,  speak 
of  death,  and  life's  shortness,  in  the  hope 
of  exciting  some  feeble  interest  in  some 
feeble  heart;  but  whose  only  tendency 
towards  death  is  in  the  appetite,  the  lust, 
and  the  excess.  No!  let  them  not  so  flatter 
themselves;  it  is  the  attribute  of  youth,  in 
its  glory,  its  strength,  its  excellence,  to  die 
young.  They  will  have  a  worse  fate  than 
death:  to  see  the  blue  days  fading,  and  the 
wrinkles  increasing;  to  crawl,  step  by  step, 
towards  the  grave  they  affected  to  wish  for; 
to  know  that  the  death    they  trifled   with, 
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and  thought  so  lightly  about,  actually  is,  a 
damp,  cold^  fearful,  and  stern  reality. 

It  was  four  weeks  after  our  arrival  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  w^e  were  to  leave  in 
another,  when  I  heard  from  Dudley.  It 
was  a  bulky  letter;  and  my  heart  did  not 
deceive  me  when  I  opened  it.  He  was 
engaged  to  Lucille.  "  So  short  a  time,"  I 
said  to  myself;  "  but  a  few  weeks  wasted, 
and  all  the  past  forgotten."  But  when  I 
came  to  peruse  the  whole  letter,  I  observed 
that  it  was  w^ritten  in  a  very  tempered  spirit; 
he  did  not  quite  express  himself  as  lovers  do 
in  the  first  moment  of  delirium.  Was  this 
out  of  consideration  to  me;  or  because,  even 
at  this  moment,  he  mistrusted  the  strength 
of  an  aflection  which  he  claimed  as  his  own? 

But  he  said  a  great  deal  about  Lady 
Belmont's  conduct.  It  appeared  that  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  town,  there  was  a  terrible 
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scene,  when  Lucille  was  left  fainting.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me,  that  she  had,  on 
one  or  two  occasions^  alluded  to  me,  and  that 
he  had  impressed  her  with  the  truth  that  my 
father  objected  to  the  marriage  on  account  of 
her  religion;  and  that  these  objections  were 
insurmountable.  And  he  spoke  of  our 
friendship,  of  that  friendship  which,  as  he 
wrote,  had  never  experienced  one  moment's 
diminution,  and  which,  he  swore  to  me, 
should  remain  unalterable. 

He  assured  me  that,  instead  of  one  friend 
the  less,  I  should  now  have  an  additional 
tie.  He  pictured  the  happiness  of  our 
living,  as  much  as  possible,  together;  and 
I  completed  it,  but  in  another  colour.  For 
I  imagined  that  fair  small  head  reclining  on 
his  bosom;  their  voices  mingling  together; 
the  long,  long  living  silence,  or  the  sweetest 
interchange  of  mutual  confidence;  and  I  bit 
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my  lips  witli  pain.  But  what  struck  me 
most,  was  the  extreme  anxiety  with  which 
he  pressed  for  my  presence  at  the  marriage, 
which  he  said  would  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  was  not  surprised  at,  for 
I  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Musgrave  would 
hurry  it  on,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  any  difficulties  occurring;  in  fact,  all 
parties  (would  I  could  except  Lucille!)  were 
interested  in  its  speedy  performance.  He 
then  told  me  that  there  were  reasons  why 
Vavasour  was  unable  to  purchase  Glenira, 
some  objections  started,  on  the  part  of  my 
father's  men  of  business,  with  respect  to  the 
will,  by  which  Henry  left  his  sister  60,000/. 
"  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  managed  cleverly  enough  to  get 
a  stop  put  to  the  whole  transaction.  But 
what  I  now  wish,  is,  to  purchase  the  property 
myself,  and  to  make  it  a  present  to  my  wife 
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on  the  marriage-day;  and  if  this  could  be 
arranged,  we  could  pass  the  honeymoon 
there.  But  this,  Mr.  Musgrave  says,  will 
require  either  Lord  Graham's  or  your  pre- 
sence in  England;  he  giving  you  powers  to 
act  for  him."  He  concluded  by  pressing 
me  in  the  strongest  language,  to  join  him 
in  England,  to  give  him  that  one  pledge  of 
my  affection  and  friendship. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  there  still  lin- 
gered in  his  mind  some  doubts  as  to  the 
state  of  my  feelings,  although  I  had  said 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  I  was  not  in 
love,  and  never  had  been  seriously  in  love 
with  Lucille.  Yet  he  required  some  positive 
act,  such  as  my  presence  at  the  wedding, 
completely  to  assure  him  that  there  were 
no  regrets  lingering  about  my  heart.  It  is 
likely  also,  that  Lucille's  manner  aided  in 
promoting  a  vague  and  restless  feeling.     I 
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could  quite  comprehend  liow  she  was  in- 
duced so  immediately  to  accept  him ;  even 
assuming  all  that  my  vanity  led  me  to 
believe  was  her  state  of  feeling  towards 
myself.  She  was  so  wretched  at  home; 
and  then  Dudley  was  the  kindest  of  hearts; 
he  had  shown  the  most  constant  and  un- 
wearied consideration  for  her.  She  was 
fully  persuaded  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
proposing  to  her;  my  manner  and  conduct 
certainly  rendered  me,  in  her  eyes,  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  having,  in  some  degree, 
trifled  with  her  feelings.  To  Lucille,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  blame  to  be  imputed. 
I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

The  question  for  me  now,  was,  could  I 
consummate  the  sacrifice  I  had  commenced? 
Could  I  complete  the  atonement  which  Mr. 
Musgrave  had  urged  upon  me?  There  was 
every  inducement  for  me  to   do  so;    for  I 
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thought  of  the  happiness  of  possessing 
another  such  friend;  the  description  which 
Dudley  had  drawn  of  a  domestic  circle,  filled 
my  heart.  Yes,  I  would  do  violence  to  my 
own  feelings;  I  would  root  out  all  the  selfish- 
ness which  lurked  there.  I  would  go  to 
England  to  perform  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  sale  of  Glenira,  and  then  to  be 
present  at  the  ratification  of  my  own  con- 
demnation. 

I  was  but  a  vain  dreamer.  I  thouirht 
I  had  conquered  self  at  the  very  moment 
it  had  taken  still  deeper  root  in  my  heart; 
I  had  persuaded  myself  into  the  belief  that 
I  sacrificed  my  own  sensations  to  the  love  of 
my  friend;  whereas,  had  I  only  thought  well, 
I  should  have  soon  discovered  the  truth, 
that  it  was  from  a  love  of  those  very  sen- 
sations, from  a  kind  of  fascination  wliich 
compelled  me  to  flutter  and  murmur  round 
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my  own  sorrow.     No;  there  was  not  even  a 
shadow  of  generosity  in  my  conduct. 

And  yet  there  was  a  struggle;  for  the 
golden  sunsets,  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
our  joyous  forest-life  flitted  and  chased  each 
other  across  my  mind.  I  went  to  my  writ- 
ing-box, and  took  out  two  or  three  scraps 
of  paper  on  which  she  had  written,  and 
which  I  had  from  time  to  time  collected  at 
Henley.  I  read  them  through  my  tears. 
They  were  on  the  most  vague,  trifling,  and 
uninteresting  subjects ;  but  still,  in  such 
moments  as  these,  they  are  the  slight  links 
which  bind  the  memory  to  the  Past;  they 
are  like  the  flowers  round  a  grave,  blooming 
and  blossoming  over  darkness  and  decay. 
I  pressed  them  again  and  again  to  my  lips. 
There  were  also  some  few  leaves,  which  I 
had  picked  on  the  morning  of  my  de- 
parture.     I    opened    the    paper    in   which 
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they  had  been  treasured  up,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  dust.  Such  is  the  end 
of  love. 

But,  unhajipy  as  I  was,  there  was  the 
pride  of  conscious  power.  By  one  word 
of  mine  I  might  reclaim  my  position,  cause 
the  rejection  of  Dudley,  and — I  was  going 
to  say — be  happy ;  but  the  word  died  away 
on  my  lips.  No,  it  could  not  be  happiness ! 
The  curse  of  misdirected  feelings  would  fall 
upon  me.  Could  I,  in  one  fit  of  jealousy, 
passion, — by  whatever  name  it  might  please 
me  to  designate  it, — destroy  all  those  prin- 
ciples which  I  had  laid  down  for  my  guid- 
ance, and  bring  sorrow,  misery,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  on  one  I  had  so  loved  ? 

No. — The  better  instinct  prevailed. 

I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  my  father.  I 
told  him  frankly,  that  Dudley  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  the  reasons  which  induced 
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him  to  wisli  me  to  return  to  England.  I 
observed  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  cross  his 
cheek  at  the  first  moment,  but  it  quickly 
passed  away.  He  was  most  kind  to  me. 
The  same  packet  having  brought  him  orders 
to  remain  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  month  longer 
than  he  had  expected  ;  he  at  once  told  me 
that  I  should  be  sent  with  despatches  as 
soon  as  they  were  prepared ;  and  the  only 
condition  he  asked  from  me  was,  that  I 
would  leave  for  Florence  within  three  days 
after  the  marriage. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  packet  was  ready. 
My  preparations  were  soon  made.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  of  every  one  on 
my  departure.  The  Emperor  gave  me  his 
picture;  even  Mr.  Broadland  comforted 
me  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  some 
day  complete  my  political  education ;  and 
when  I  shook  Sedley  warmly  by  the  hand, 
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lie  whispered,  "Mind,  the  one  secret  for 
snccess  in  life,  is — contempt  for  it."  My 
father  affectionately  embracing  me,  said, 
"  Remember,  Le  bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir.'' 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

My   first  visit  on   my  arrival  in  town  was 
immediately  to  Mr.  Musgrave. 

I  found  him  at  the  same  employment, 
his  table  equally  covered  with  papers.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  had  never  moved  from 
the  place  during  this  period,  when  I  had 
seen  so  much,  and  experienced  so  much 
sensation.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  regular 
occupation,  that  there  was  an  air  of  content- 
ment and  lightness  of  heart  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  welcomed  me. 
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"  So  soon  home,  Mr.  Graham,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and,  I  regret  to  see,  not  looking 
so  well  as  when  I  last  saw  you." 

"  Why,  you  can  imagine,  Mr.  Musgrave,'' 
I  replied,  "  what  brings  me  back  so  soon ; 
and  it  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
likely  to  make  me  very  lively." 

"  You  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Dudley's 
marriage  with  Miss  Belmont?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  have  generally  found,"  said  he,  in  a 
half-musing  tone  of  voice,  "  that  where 
questions  involve  such  very  serious  consi- 
derations as  that  to  which  you  allude,  it  is 
at  all  times  better  to  make  a  rule  never  to 
recur  to  them ;  the  mind  so  soon  acquires  a 
habit  of  feeding  on  certain  sensations,  and 
then  it  absolutely  requires  to  find  some  one 
in  whom  it  can  confide.  But  as  you  have 
mentioned   the  matter  to  me,  I  must   say 

T  ^ 
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that  you  seem  to  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate yourself.     Here  is  a  most  suitable 
match  for  both  parties ;  you  have  the  con- 
solation of  having  acted   most  honourably; 
of  having  made  that  atonement  to  Avhich  I 
alluded.     You  have  a  great  and  illustrious 
profession  to  pursue ;  by  determination  and 
toil  you  may  work  yourself  up  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State.     It  will  be  quite  time 
enough  for  you  to  marry  ten  years  hence, 
when  you  are  established  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary.     Why  should  you   now, — even 
admitting  that  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
marrying    Miss   Belmont, — tie    yourself  up 
so  early  in  life,  and  have  a  pack  of  children, 
who  would  fret  your  life  out.     I  believe  no 
man  ever  marries,  unless  his  liver  is  out  of 
order,"  he  added,  with  a  laudi. 

"  You  did  not  use  this  kind  of  argument 
when  I  was  here  before." 
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"  Undoubtedly  not,"  he  replied.  "Who 
would  give  strong  meat  to  children  ?  You 
were  very  wretched ;  your  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed by  one  idea ;  if  I  had  spoken,  as  I 
do  now,  you  would  then  have  turned  from 
me  with  contempt  and  horror ;  but  now, 
you  have  been  abroad, — you  have  seen  the 
world.  No  power  of  yours  can  avert  this 
marriage ;  and  so  I  bring  forward,  not  argu- 
ments, but  all  the  facts  that  should  console 
you.  In  the  first  instance,  I  appealed  to  your 
sense  of  honour  and  generosity,  for  these  are 
always  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  ac- 
tion ;  now  I  appeal  to  your  common  sense, 
for  that  is  the  greatest  motive  for  repose/^ 

I  could  not  repress  a  smile,  for  his  voice 
and  manner  reassured  me.  "  But,"  I  said, 
"  you  tell  me  I  cannot  even  now  prevent  this 


marriage." 


(( 


Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  rejoined, 
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quite  quietly;  "you  think  that  in  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  we  are  placed,  you  might  be 
justified  in  informing  your  friend,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, of  those  painful  circumstances;  which 
would  have  the   effect  of  breaking   off  the 
engagement.     Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could   do  so.     If  anv  disclosure  was  to  be 
made,  it  should  have  been  made  sooner.     I 
remember  that  we  both  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  disclose 
information   communicated   to   us   in   confi- 
dence, or  otherwise  obtained  through  confi- 
dential channels.    Havinof  once  come  to  such 
a  conclusion,  there  is  no  receding  from  it, — 
no  looking  back.     But  you  remember  that  I 
told  you  at  the  same  time, — and  I  am  still 
clearly  of  the  same  opinion, — that  we  ought 
not  to  destroy  any  scrap  of  evidence  in  our 
possession ;  but  1  don't  think  that   any  one 
is  ever    likely  to  demand   it.     This  fellow. 
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Antonio,  I  learn,  is  in  Italy ;  he  has  married 
again,  but  is  leading  a  most  debauched  life. 
So  long  as  his  income  is  regularly  paid, — 
and  there  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  so, — 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  giving  us 
any  trouble;  at  least  he  has  not  done  so 
since  Sir  William's  death.  I  admit  all  this 
secrecy  is  extremely  disagreeable,  and  at 
times  I  am  quite  oppressed  by  it.  But  at 
all  events  there  is  one  maxim  of  law  which 
will  clearly  apply  to  your  portion  of  the 
case:  *  No  man  can  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong.'  You  obtained  your  information 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  and  would  never  be 
sanctioned  in  making  any  use  of  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  1  said;  "  not  even  to  save  a 
friend,  Mr.  Musgrave?" 

"  No ;  or  what  is  stronger  argument  still 
witli  many, — not  even  to  save  oneself.  It  is 
well,"   added  he,  with  a  slight  smile,  "that 
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before  ^ve  act  in  life,  we  should  take  care  that 
the  motives  of  our  actions  are  unmixed." 

*'  I  was  not  dreaming  of  saying  one  word 
to  Dudley,"  I  replied;  "I  would  sooner  cut 
off  my  arm.  Oxily,  honestly  speaking,  I 
have  been  in  great  doubt  whether  I  have 
acted  properly  towards  him." 

"And  towards  Miss  Belmont?"  was  his 
reply. 

"  Yes,  towards  Miss  Belmont.  I  have  no 
question  about  the  matter,"  I  said. 

"  I  understand  you,  JMr.  Graham,"  he  said^ 
after  a  pause,  "  and  appreciate  all  your  feel- 
ings. I,  too,  should  have  had  much  greater 
doubt  in  the  case,  had  I  not  been  mvself 
present  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Belmont 
at  the  period  of  their  marriage,  and  had  the 
conviction  that  no  marriage  was  ever  cele- 
brated more  formally.  That  during  the 
whole   of    her    life    Sir   William    as    fully 
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believed  she  was  his  wife,  as  I  believe  the 
Gospel;  consequently,  there  could  be  no 
moral  wrong.  She  was,  to  all  intents,  his 
wife;  the  husband  being  a  convicted  felon, 
and  banished  from  the  country.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  such  grievous  hardship  to  brand 
this  offspring  as  illegitimate.  To  my  mind, 
we  should  be  parties  to  a  great  moral  crime, 
liad  there  been  the  least  concealment  in  the 
case.  Had  he  lived  with  her  one  day  without 
making  her  his  wife,  there  would  be  room,  I 
was  going  to  say,  for  doubt;  but  there  is 
always  room  to  doubt,  but  there  would  be 
ground  for  an  immediate  decision  against 
her.  I  don't  deny  that  it  is  a  painful 
position  ;  but  I  do  deny  that,  having  once 
made  up  our  minds,  this  is  the  moment  to 
change  them." 

"  And  if,"  I  said,  "  it  should  afterwards  be 
discovered?" 
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"  Life,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,"  he  replied, 
''  is  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  putting 
hypothetical  cases.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
us  to  joerform  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to 
us.  One  thing  is  obvious,  that  we  have 
neither  of  us  any  object  to  gain  by  conceal- 
ment, consequently  we  cannot  be  misled  by 
interested  feelings.  But  I  am  not  quite 
right  in  saying  this;  there  is  an  object, — that 
of  saving  the  life  of  a  lovable,  amiable,  and 
wholly  unworldly  girl.  For  I  am  grieved  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Graham,  that,  when  I  saw  her 
a  few  days  since,  I  was  quite  touched  by 
the  change  in  her  appearance.  She  has 
grown  much  thinner.  I  can  see  that  the 
least  emotion  agitates  her.  The  life  she  has 
lived  recently  with  Lady  Belmont  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this.  We  may  hope 
now,  that  she  will  gain  strength  by  a  life  of 
tranquillity  and  repose;  but  I  know  that  Mr. 
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Dudley  is  in  very  great  alarm ;  mais  un 
coeur  ardent  est  toujours  rempli  de  doutes. 
He  may  exaggerate  the  evil." 

'*And  Glenira?"  I  asked. 

"The  whole  thing;  is  arranged,"  said  he, 
"subject,  of  course,  to  your  approval,  if 
Lord  Graham  has  given  you  full  powers  to 
act  for  him.  But  this  purchase  leads  to  a 
little  delay  in  the  marriage,  which  cannot 
now  take  place  for  a  fortnight ;  Mr.  Dudley 
has  carefully  concealed  from  Miss  Belmont 
the  cause  of  this  delay;  and  the  whole  party 
have  gone  down  to  Henley  for  that  time, 
and  return  here  the  day  previous  to  their 
marriage,  which  will  be  celebrated  in  town, 
as  it  is  on  the  way  to  Glenira,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  have  a  wedding  at  Henley  so 
soon  after  her  half-brother's  death.  The 
wedding  is  to  be  quiet;  this  Miss  Belmont 
has  positively  insisted  on.     Meanwhile,  Mr. 
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Graham,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  down  to 
Henley,  as  I  conclude  you  will  be  asked  to 
join  them  immediately,  you  have  an  ad- 
mirable excuse  to  Mr.  Dudley  for  remaining 
in  London;  there  are  so  many  formalities 
connected  with  this  estate  of  Lord  Graham's, 
as  it  is  held  under  a  superior,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  mere  fee-simple  property, — that 
all  your  time  will  be  fully  occupied  in  pour- 
ing through  the  voluminous  deeds,  which,  as 
Lord  Graham  has  deputed  you  to  act  for 
him,  I  think  you  are  bound  to  attend  to,  al- 
though, in  your  own  case,  you  might  consider 
them  superfluous.  But,  of  course,  if  you 
wish  to  leave  town,  ]\Ir.  Vansittart  can  do  all 
that  is  necessary  on  your  father's  part." 

"  Go  to  Henley !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  no,  not 
for  worlds." 

"Well    then,    Mr.     Graham,    shall     we 
arrange  to  meet  Mr.  Vansittart  to-morrow, 
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for  we  really  must  not  lose  any  time,  for 
everything  has  been  delayed  until  your  or 
Lord  Graham's  return." 

And  upon  this  understanding  I  left  him. 
On  my  arrival  in  Park  Lane — for  I  had 
driven  straight  to  JNIr.  Musgrave — I  found, 
as  he  supposed,  the   most   pressing   letters 
from  Dudley,  urging  me  to   run  down    and 
join  them  at  Henley.     "  There  are  very  few 
arrangements   to  be  made   connected    with 
the  marriage,"  he  said ;  "  as  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted so  quietly.     We  shall  arrive  in  town 
only    the    day   previous,    to    avoid   all    the 
bother   of  meeting   friends.      Under   these 
circumstances,  and  as  I  suppose  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  Glenira,  I  trust  to 
your   keeping    my   secret,    and   having   the 
house  made  ready  for  us.     The  deeds  can  be 
signed  the  evening  of  our  return ;  or  if  you 
come  down  as  we  so  fondly  hope  you  may. 
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they  can  be  sent  down  here  for  signature. 
These  are  the  only  papers  with  which  I  shall 
be  bothered,  as  it  has  been  arranged,  at  Mr. 
Musgrave's  wish,  that  there  should  be  no 
settlements  on  either  side.  I  should  have 
preferred  otherwise;  but  it  relieves  one  of  an 
immense  mass  of  detail." 

Then  followed  all  those  kind,  warm  expres- 
sions of  constant  friendship,  which  no  man 
ever  professed  with  equal  truth ;  but  which, 
control  my  emotions  as  I  might,  I  accepted 
with  less  cordiality  and  sympathy  than  I  was 
wont  to  do. 

But  go  to  Henley  I  could  not ;  it  was  bad 
enough  to  read  of,  to  imagine  the  happiness 
of  others,  contrasted  with  my  own  feelings ; 
but  witness  it  I  would  not.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  drink  the  whole  cup,  to  wrestle 
with  my  regrets ;  but  this  would  have  been 
beyond  regret ;  it  would  have  been  tempta- 
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tion.  The  excuse  I  gave  for  not  leaving 
town  was  so  valid  a  one,  was  so  identified 
with  Dudley's  own  feelings,  that  he  readily 
accepted  it;  but  he  wrote  me  every  day,  and 
while  he  regretted  the  circumstance  of  deten- 
tion, thanked  me  in  all  the  ardour  of  his 
heart,  for  making  so  much  sacrifice  in  his 
cause. 

Excellent  Dudley!  He  knew  so  little  of 
the  world;  he  was  such  a  child  in  the  strength 
of  his  impressions.  The  fact  of  my  having 
come  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding,  had  the  effect  I  desired  and  ex- 
pected ;  it  completely  reassured  him  as  to  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  And  thus  the  fortnight 
passed  rapidly  by.  The  negotiations  and  ar- 
rangements about  Glenira  w^ere  of  that  nature, 
that,  as  a  principal,  I  might,  if  I  liked,  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  they  would 
have  been  equally,  perhaps  better,  performed 
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by  a  third  party;  but  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  distract  my  attention,  and  should  probably 
have  succeeded  in  my  object,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  daily  post  from  Henley,  which  always 
brought  me  a  few  lines,  urging  me  to  leave 
all  the  lawyers  and  blue  bags,  and  partici- 
pate in  their  happiness.     But  the  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  marriage  at  last  arrived; 
it  was  with  a  tension  of  the  nerves  approach- 
ing  to  agony,  that    I    saw   the    time    draw 
visibly  nearer.    I  had  not  seen  Lucille  since  I 
left  Henley  on  that  sorrowful  and  eventful 
day.    How  should  we  meet?    I  wlio  knew  so 
much,  she  who  understood  so  little.     How 
should  I  sit  by  her  side,  and  again  listen  to 
that    melting  dew-distilling  voice,    and    the 
morrow?  I  could  not  bear  mv  own  sensations; 
my  heart  was  oppressed  by  its  burthen.    I  left 
the  house  a  dozen  times  durinq;  the  morninsj ; 
the  wildest  fascination  kept  me  in  the  vici- 
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nity  of  Berkeley  Square.  I  had  promised 
to  dine  with  them ;  this  I  could  not  refuse, 
without  subjecting  myself  to  all  kinds  of 
misconstructions.  I  knew  that  they  could 
not  by  any  possibility  arrive  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  yet  I  lingered,  straining 
my  eyes  in  each  direction,  like  a  sailor  on 
his  watch.  It  was  early  in  November;  a 
slight  fog  filled  the  streets  and  squares;  it 
was  one  of  those  evenings  when  men  love 
home,  and  cling  to  the  idea  of  comfort.  As 
you  passed  along  the  streets,  people  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  though  on  business 
more  than  usuallv  uro'ent.  In  each  house 
the  glare  of  a  warm  bright  fire  shone  on  the 
curtains,  and  was  reflected  into  the  street. 
By  a  strange  paradox,  the  dark  murky 
atmosphere  conveyed  an  idea  of  comfort, 
for  it  made  those  who  enjoyed  such  blessings 
think  of  the  social  circle  to  which  they  were 
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returning,  and  set  a  liiglier  value  on  their 
own  firesides. 

I  saw  all  the  preparations  making  in 
Berkeley  Square  for  the  anticipated  arrival, 
but  gradually  the  shutters  were  closed,  and 
then  the  heavy  leaden  clouds  of  vapour  in 
which  the  town  was  wrapped,  could  scarcely 
be  pierced  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  street 
lamps.  I  waited,  shrouded  in  the  gloom, 
until  six  o'clock.  The  rumbling  of  every 
carriage,  as  it  rolled  by,  called  the  blood  to 
my  cheeks,  though  the  damp  hung  around 
them ;  but  seven  o'clock  struck  at  St. 
James's,  and  still  no  indication  of  a  travel- 
ling carriafre.  From  time  to  time  I  could 
see  the  genial  light  in  the  hall,  as  the  ser- 
vants in  their  anxiety  looked  out,  as  though 
their  eagerness  and  their  watches  could 
quicken  the  arrival. 

Eight,    nine,    ten    passed.      I    felt    ill    at 
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Leart.  Some  accident  must  have  happened, 
I  thought ;  for  when  the  affections  are  en- 
gaged, how  we  mistrust  Providence.  How 
I  wished  they  had  come  at  the  appointed 
hour ;  for  the  agony  I  then  endured  proved 
to  me  how  little  my  feelings  had  changed. 
I  learnt  in  those  few  hours  to  know  and  mis- 
trust myself. 

I  was  quite  faint  with  hunger,  but  still  I 
lingered  on.  At  last  eleven  struck;  there 
was  the  roll  of  wheels, — very  slow  lumbering 
and  drowsy  wheels ; — it  could  scarcely  be  a 
travelling  carriage,  yet  it  stopped  at  the 
door  of  Lady  Belmont.  Unthinkingly,  I 
rushed  up. — A  man  stepped  out; — it  was  Mr. 
Musgrave,  from  a  hackney  coach;  he  had 
brought  the  deeds  of  sale,  which  were  to 
have  been  signed  that  night.  His  conversa- 
tion with  the  servant  was  brief,  concise,  and 
reassuring. 

u2 
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"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  wait,"  he  said, 
"  as  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  this  evening, 
but  send  me  up  word  the  moment  they 
arrive,  to  tell  me  at  what  time  I  am  to 
be  here  in  the  morning;"  and  then  he  turned 
to  me  and  took  my  hand.  The  cold,  the 
want  of  food,  the  depression  of  my  spirits, 
had  made  me  feel  very  ill. 

"  You  are  not  at  all  well,  my  dear  Mv. 
Graham,"  he  said;  "  pray  come  in  here  with 
me ;  we  can  talk  over  these  matters  at  my 
chambers,  and   thev  will   let   us   know  the 


moment  the  carriage  arrives." 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  we  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Temple,  when  a  mes- 
senger came  to  tell  us,  that  just  as  we  left  the 
door  Lady  Belmont  had  driven  up.  I  would 
have  gone  to  them  at  once,  but  Mr.  J\Ius- 
grave  urged  that  I  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  undergo  an  excited  scene.  He  induced  me 
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to  write  a  line,  excusing  myself  for  not 
going  there  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  promi- 
sing to  be  there  punctually  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  It  was  well  that  I  took  his  advice, 
for  there  are  feelings  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  heart-beatings  that  no  ligament  can 
controul. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  delay  was  easily  explained.  There 
had  been  a  slight  disturbance  at  Exeter,  and 
for  some  hours  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
horses. 

But  how  does  it  ever  chance  that  when- 
ever we  are  deeply  interested  in  an  event,  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  take  place  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinary  •  rules  of  life,  'nature, 
chance, — select  what  term  you  will, — there 
must  be  extraordinary  interpositions,  strange 
and  unexpected  coincidences,  manifest  viola- 
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tions  of  the  principles  on  which  human  affairs 
are  uniformly  based  ?  Why  was  it  necessary 
for  me  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
delay  last  evening?  In  any  other  case  I 
should  have  viewed  it  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence, and  have  marvelled  at  those  who 
manifested  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Will 
it  not  be  the  same  thing  in  all  the  great 
events  of  our  existence  ?  The  deep  import, 
the  mysterious,  superstitious  devotion  with 
which  we  shall  view  matters  which  affect 
ourselves,  the  cold  matter-of-fact  arguments 
with  which  we  shall  reason  on  those  which 
relate  to  others. 

For  what  was  about  to  happen?  Simply 
one  of  those  pale,  cold,  but  so  real  events 
which  occur  every  day  at  St.  James'.  One 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  of  this  earth  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  felt  himself 
unworthy  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment ; 
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and  another,  languid  and  heart-sick,  was  to 
stand  by,  and  hear  never-to-be-forgotten 
words,  and  vows,  which,  once  uttered,  sealed 
his  condemnation. 

Why  it  was  an  every-day  story:  the  romance 
of  every  street ;  the  secret  of  tearful  eyes, 
wandering  thoughts,  perhaps  of  subsequent 
degradation  and  low  grovelling  pursuits. 
And  so  felt  the  sun,  for  it  rose  unclouded  in 
its  glory;  such  a  sun  as  makes  the  heart  leap 
with  the  mote  beams.  A  clear,  bright,  whole- 
some November  day,  with  a  slight  frost,  just 
enough  to  harden  the  ground,  and  to  make 
the  horses'  feet  ring  upon  the  highway ;  when 
men  think  it  necessary  to  stop  you  at  each 
corner,  and  tell  you,  who  are  experiencing 
its  invigorating  effects,  "  this  is  a  fine  day," 
as  a  most  extraordinary  event.  A  day  to 
make  the  hopeless  hope,  and  the  hopeful 
brighten  into  smiles. 
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I  awoke.  I  neither  hoped  or  cared  for 
the  future, — exhaustion  had  had  its  effect ;  I 
thought  myself  simply  indifferent. 

Folly  of  follies  !  Can  a  man  escape  from 
his  shadow?  the  stricken  in  years  from  his 
age  ?  or  the  heart  from  its  cares  ? 

But  I  began,  while  dressing,  to  philoso- 
phize.— After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  I  had 
taken  up  a  book,  and  on  the  title-page  was 
written,  "from  his  affectionate  father,  1812." 
Ten  years  ago. — Why  in  ten  years  more  I 
should  be  old,  and  then  we  should  meet  and 
laugh  at  these  sensations,  and  I  should  not 
die.  Men  alter ;  all  are  strong  and  hearty ; 
those  who  talk  of  dying,  don't  die.  No,  I. 
should  live  on,  become  dyspeptic,  hypochon- 
driacal; talk  of  the  dreams  of  youth  with 
contempt;  make  a  good  joke  of  all  these 
sensations ;  meet  her  too  when  we  w^ere  both 
old  and  world-worn,  and  recount  these  suf- 
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ferings.  This  bitterness  would  pass  by  me, 
and  we  should  both  laugh  heartily.  Pshaw  ! 
I  exclaimed ;  it  is  revolting.  Better  rot  in 
tears.  I  was  justified  in  my  disregard  of  the 
future,  for,  as  Goethe  tells  us,  "  those  who 
have  loved  have  lived." 

It  was  late,  for  I  could  not  collect  my 
mind  for  the  effort,  but  at  last  it  was  made. 
I  knocked  at  the  door  in  Berkeley  Square, 
and  was  shown  into  the  morning  room,  where 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Musgrave  were  talking  toge- 
ther. The  former  grasped  my  hand,  and 
could  only  articulate  a  few  words  of  thanks. 
I  shook  hands  with  jNIr.  Musgrave ;  he  was 
self-possessed,  as  I  always  saw  him.  No 
one,  to  look  at  his  quiet,  gentlemanly  air, 
could  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  hell  of  passions  boiling  so  near  him. 

And  the  deeds  which  sold  Glenira  to 
Dudley  had  been  duly  signed  and  attested, 
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and  put  away,  for  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  to 
Lucille,  Of  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and 
she  entered. 

I  had  been  picturing  the  future,  but 
what  was  the  present  ?  No  !  age  could 
never  touch  her;  it  would  spare  such 
loveliness.  She  was  more  delicate,  it  is 
true ;  something  of  the  roundness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  form  had  deserted  her,  but  her 
voice  was  yet  more  excellent  in  its  music, 
her  smile  as  gentle,  her  eye  not  less  dove- 
like in  its  expression.  She  was  dressed  for 
the  ceremony, — the  type  of  that  innocence 
to  be  pledged  with  gentle  tremblings,  down- 
cast eyes,  and  softest  bloom.  Even  Mr. 
Musgrave  started ;  and  when  I  turned,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me  full  of  pity.  "  My 
God !"  I  thought,  "  it  is  yet  time  to  save 
myself." 

So  soft  was  her  welcome  of  me,  so  gentle 
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the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  graceful  the 
courtesy,  I  forgot  myself  at  the  moment. 
"  Lucille  !"  involuntarily  I  uttered. 

JNlr.  Musgrave  started ;  he  had  heard  the 
expression.  Was  it  a  moment's  recollection 
of  that  last  ride;  but  she  changed  colour 
violently.  1  remembered  the  precipice  on 
Avhich  I  was  standing,  but  remained  motion- 
less, when  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  had  turned 
to  the  window,  said  in  his  ordinary  tone, 
"  By-the-by,  Mr.  Graham,  have  you  that 
paper  I  asked  you  for  yesterday  ?" 

The  voice,  the  matter-of-fact  expression, 
recalled  me  to  myself;  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation had  passed  from  me,  and  I  replied 
quietly  and  collectedly. 

The  servant  announced  that  the  carriages 
and  Lady  Belmont  were  waiting. 

]\Ir.  JNlusgrave  and  I  preceded  the  party 
to  the  church.     The  attendance  was  so  un- 
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pretending  that  there  were  very  few  loiterers 
near  the  door.  I  did  not  speak  a  word, 
and  Mr.  jNIusgrave  respected  my  silence. 

At  last  there  was  a  roll  of  several  wheels, 
and  the  carriages  stopped  at  the  church. 
I  did  not  turn  my  head,  but  counted  every 
footfall  as  it  echoed  up  the  aisle.  I  felt  her 
pass  me,  and  should  not  have  moved  from 
my  place,  but  there  was  a  slight  commotion, 
and  presently  one  of  the  church  officers 
whispered  something  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  who 
turned  to  me  and  said,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten there  was  no  one  to  give  the  bride 
away,  and  Mr.  Dudley  wished  to  know  if  I 
Avould  do  him  this  favour.  There  was  but 
one  reply  to  make. 

And  the  service  proceeded,  and  the  mo- 
ment arrived  for  me  to  perform  my  part  of 
the  office,  and  I  did  it.  Yes;  with  my 
hands  cold,  clammy,  damp,  and  trembling, 
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it  was  I  who  did  it;  and  as  I  retired, 
and  leant  against  the  pew,  I  saw  Lady 
Belmont,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  I  had 
perceived,  with  her  basilisk  eyes  fixed  upon 
me.  Her  face  bore  the  same  limpid,  shallow, 
stagnant  smile;  and  when  the  last  words 
were  uttered,  and  Dudley  pressed  his  lips  to 
Lucille's  forehead,  I  heard  a  low,  stinging, 
hissing  voice,  as  of  many  serpents,  in  my 
ear:  "It  is  all  over,  Mr.  Graham."  I 
escaped  from  the  accursed  hag  as  from  con- 
tagion. 

There  was  yet  another  ceremony  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  but  I  declined  to 
attend  it. 

"Do  you  wish  to  return?"  said  INIr.  Mus- 
gravc,  for  he  observed  my  agitation.  And 
I  assented;  for  I  cared  not  where  I  went. 
So  we  drove  to  Berkeley  Square.  The  party 
soon  rejoined  us,  and  the  bride  changed  her 
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dress,  and  Dudley  talked  much,  and  I  assented 
mechanically.  Lady  Belmont's  cunning 
glassy  eyes  were  ever  fixed  upon  me:  and 
then,  at  the  last  moment,  when  Mrs.  Dudley 
entered,  and  said :  "  Now,  dear  Dudley,  tell 
me  where  we  are  to  go?  You  have  kept  it 
such  a  secret;  I  am  so  anxious  to  know 
where  it  is.  I  am  sure  I  have  let  you  keep 
your  secret  most  discreetly.  Do  you  know 
it,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 

A  faint  smile  passed  across  my  face. 

And  Dudley  took  a  packet,  and  placed  it 
in  her  hand.  "  We  are  going,  Lucille,  to 
your  own  house;  to  the  spot  you  have  so 
desired  to  possess ; — to  Glenira." 
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